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Editorial 


Few books have been as influential in introducing Ortho¬ 
dox and non-Orthodox alike to hesychasm and the spiritual life 
as The Way of a Pilgrim. The work is a genuine classic—in 
Bakhtin’s expression, a “novelization” of Scripture and Patristic 
thought—that represents a highly accessible summary of the East¬ 
ern Church tradition on “prayer of the heart.” 

In the lead article of this issue of SVTQ, Leonard Stanton 
analyzes the “three levels of authorship” in the Pilgrim : scrip¬ 
tural, patristic and contemporary. His study offers important in¬ 
sight into the relationship of biblical interpretation to contem¬ 
plative prayer and Orthodox doctrine, and confirms the point 
that this essentially spiritual writing is an invaluable source for 
understanding 19th century Russian theology. 

Robert Davis has compiled an extensive listing of Russian 
religious periodicals, including indexes and other access tools 
that will make these valuable resources available to both schol¬ 
ars and the general public. His introductory essay demonstrates, 
in correction of a widespread misconception, that 19th c. reli¬ 
gious journals from Russia are as significant for investigating 
contemporary cultural and intellectual life as are their more well 
known secular counterparts. 

The third article is devoted to one of the most difficult 
ethical issues of modern society: treatment or (selective) non¬ 
treatment of the terminally ill. Its purpose is to offer practical 
guidelines for health professionals from a specifically Orthodox 
moral and theological perspective. It is our hope that it will 
stimulate further reflection, particularly regarding the hazy and 
delicate issues of analgesics and removal of feeding tubes. Dis¬ 
cussion is needed within the Church in this area, and we would 
be pleased if the Quarterly could serve as a forum for an ex- 
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change of views between our pastors and members of the medi¬ 
cal profession. 

Fr Joseph Allen, prime-mover behind our recently ac¬ 
credited Doctor of Ministry (D.Min.) program and professor 
of Pastoral Theology at the Seminary, offers reflections on the 
pastoral ministry as an “art.” In a series of brief meditations on 
the encounter between the Risen Christ and the Apostle Peter 
(John 21), he shows that the diakonia to which we are called 
can only be faithfully assumed insofar as it preserves the indis¬ 
pensable tension between love for Christ and love exercised in 
His Name. 

The D.Min. program offers a unique opportunity for quali¬ 
fied and experienced priests and lay professionals within the 
Church to renew and deepen their practical and theoretical 
training in key areas of Orthodox theology and pastoral service. 
We would urge anyone who is interested in learning about the 
program to contact the Seminary and explore with Fr Allen 
possibilities for undertaking study towards this advanced, prac¬ 
tical degree. 
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Three Levels of Authorship in 
The Way of a Pilgrim 

Leonard J. Stanton 


The Way of a Pilgrim, literally Sincere Tales of a Pilgrim 
to his Spiritual Father, (Otkrovennye rasskazy strannika duxov- 
nomu svoemu otcu), first published in 1884, and reissued with 
additional chapters in 1911, is a book about contemplative 
prayer in the tradition of Orthodox monasticism. The pilgrim- 
narrator, who is not a monk himself, hears St Paul’s injunction 
“pray constantly” (I Thess 5:17) during the Divine Liturgy. 
He cultivates, at first mechanically, and later with great under¬ 
standing, the hesychast (Orthodox contemplative monastic) 
practice of constant prayer. He is guided in his early steps by 
the counsel of devout laymen and, more importantly, of an 
Orthodox elder. The Dobrotoljubie, an eighteenth-century com¬ 
pilation of works by twenty-five Church Fathers, introduces him 
to the Jesus Prayer: “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have 
mercy on me” (“ Gospodi lisuse Xriste Syne Bozhij, pomiluj 
mja”). 1 The Jesus Prayer, coordinated, according to hesychast 
discipline, with breathing and heartbeat, soon becomes the focal 
point of his existence. In The Way of a Pilgrim he recounts his 

H'he Dobrotoljubie (Greek Philokalia, ed, prim., 1782), by St. Nikodimos 
of the Holy Mountain, should not be confused with Origen’s Philokalia . A 
Slavonic translation by Paisij Velichkovskij appeared in Moscow in 1793. Dif¬ 
ferent editions and translations include different writers and selections. An 
English version, edited by Palmer et al., is in progress; see pp. 11-14 there 
for an overview of the textual history of its numerous editions. 

The pilgrim tells an interlocutor about Dobrotoljubie , “This book, little 
father, consists almost entirely of teaching about internal prayer of the heart 
in the name of Jesus Christ.” (56) 

“Eta kniga, batju§ka, vsja poCti sostoit iz uCenija o vnutrennej ser- 

dechioj molitve vo imja Iisusa Xrista . . (56) 
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journeys over the length and breadth of the Russian land in a 
quest to grow in the life of prayer. 

The book’s three authorial levels—Scriptural, Patrological, 
and Contemporary—are not proportioned equally. Of the ap¬ 
proximately 3978 lines of the originally published text, some 
56 or about 1.3% are Scriptural. Another 3.1% are Patrologi¬ 
cal. The remaining 95.6% are contemporary. Of that, some 288 
lines, 7.2% of the whole text, are comprised of quotations from 
the pilgrim’s elder (either in the flesh, or in the pilgrim’s dreams 
after the elder’s death). As we shall see, the elder is the pilgrim’s 
living link to Patrology and Scripture. The remaining 88.4% 
of the overall text is the pilgrim’s own narrative. 2 

The dominance of authorial narrative over Scripture and 
Patrology goes beyond percentages, however. The authority, 
the canonicity, of the pilgrim’s narrative is utterly dependent 
on its agreement with Scripture and the Tradition of the Fathers. 
It is this agreement which makes him an Orthodox writer. Yet 
his voice is not merely a footnote to Scripture and Tradition, 
like, for example, the commentator’s voice in a typical nine¬ 
teenth-century exegetical work. Although the pilgrim’s narrative 
rears up on its ontological hind legs and draws attention to it¬ 
self, it does not conform to the model typical of medieval Euro¬ 
pean genres where another’s discourse (i.e. Scripture and Patrol¬ 
ogy) is used to further one’s own rhetorical ends. 8 Rather, The 
Way of a Pilgrim goes beyond a mere inversion of the tradi¬ 
tional hierarchy of authorship—Scripture, then the Fathers, and 
lastly contemporary voice—first to reject the narrow view which 

2 These percentages are based on Part One of the most complete version 
of the text available (YMCA Press, 3rd ed., 1948; 4th ed., 1973); Part One 
of that text corresponds to the original 1884 edition. Some sections of the 
longer text (YMCA, 1973, 118-81) are editorial addenda comprised almost 
exclusively of patrological instructions on prayer; these are not included in 
R. M. French’s English translation. Other parts of chapters five through the 
end have transcriptions of long quotations from instructional works on prayer 
read by the holy men the pilgrim visits. Because our immediate concern is 
the integration of scripture and patrology into the pilgrim’s narrative, the 
percentages in chapters 1-4 will be sufficient to illustrate the point. 

The manuscript and publication history of Otkrovennye rasskazy is 
treated in YMCA, 1973, 5-8 and in Bolshakoff, 228-28 and 235-37. 

Quotations from Otkrovennye rasskazy are given from the 4th ed. Trans¬ 
lations are my own and are as literal as possible. 

3Qn “another’s discourse” see Dialogic Imagination, p. 69. 
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sees date of authorship as a basis for the establishment of liter¬ 
ary hierarchy and second, as a result of the first, to provide an 
exemplary case of the valuation of the process of prayer over the 
privilege normally attached to the word of prayer or even of 
Scripture. The result is a tour de force of Christian spiritual 
literature, and one that would seem unlikely to occur outside the 
unique climate Orthodoxy offered its author. Orthodoxy, in its 
theology of deification, and via its tradition of monastic con¬ 
templative spirituality, was able to preserve to its own satisfac¬ 
tion the existential immediacy of Jesus Christ, the eschaton : the 
essence of what the nineteenth- and twentieth-century Western 
hunt for the “historical Jesus” behind the text of the Scriptures 
and the circumstances of their composition was meant to pro¬ 
vide. It did so within the dialogical process of a disciple’s re¬ 
sponse to the sayings of the spiritual master. 

Finally, by way of introduction, we see in The Way of a 
Pilgrim a “novelization” of Scripture and Patrology. 4 This is 
not a radical break with the past, but a consistent development 
of strains which had always been present in contemplative 
monasticism’s experience of that literary tradition. Monastic 
practice relies on apophatic theology—the via negativa with its 
reverence for the practice of silence (Greek, hesychia)— and a 
resultant preference for an “apophthegmatic” mode of discourse 
with roots in Judaeo-Christian Wisdom literature and especially 
in the Sayings of the Desert Fathers. 

Let us begin with a characteristically Orthodox, and thus 
fairly predictable moment in The Way of a Pilgrim— the equating 
of the work of the Fathers to Scripture. This claim is under¬ 
written by the authority of an elder, but it is well grounded in 
Orthodox tradition as well. The elder says, 

Dobrotoljubie is revered as the main and first mentor 
in the contemplative spiritual life. 

—. . . [Dobrotoljubie pocitaetsja glavnym i pervejSim 
nastavnikom v sozercatel’noj duxovnoj zhizni, . . . 


4 The term is Mikhail Bakhtin’s. 
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The pilgrim wonders. 

Could it really be loftier and more sacred than the 
Bible? 

—Neuzheli ona vySe i svjatee Biblii? 

The elder clarifies, 

No, it is not loftier [i.e. ‘superior’] and more sacred 
than the Bible, but it contains luminous explanations 
of what is contained mysteriously in the Bible and is 
unintelligible to our nearsighted mind because of its 
loftiness. 

—Net, ona ne vy§e i ne svjatee Biblii, a soderzhit v 
sebe svetlye ob”jasnenija togo, cto tainstvenno soder- 
zhitsja v Biblii, i ne udoborazumno po vysote svoej dlja 
naSego nedal’novidnogo uma (23). 

If Patrology may be deemed equal in authority to Scripture in 
that its authors were no less proximate than the evangelists to 
the essential reality of Jesus, it follows that the Jesus sought is 
not historical, but eschatological—eternally and mystically pre¬ 
sent. The pilgrim, by his personal, practical communion with 
the realized eschatology of the Incarnate Word, enjoys proximity 
to Jesus comparable to that of the evangelists or the Fathers. 5 
The focal point of his communion is the Jesus Prayer; the pil¬ 
grim explains this to a retired army captain who has been cured 
of alcoholism by the power of the Gospel. 

“And what is loftier,” asked the captain, “the 
Jesus prayer or the Gospel?” “It is all one and the 
same;” I answered, “what the Gospel is, the Jesus 
prayer is too, for the divine name of Jesus Christ con¬ 
tains all the truths of the Gospel. The holy Fathers 

5 Orthodox textual criticism, particularly in the nineteenth century, showed 
none of the skepticism of the New Testament as a historical source that was 
found in the “higher criticism” in the West. On the whole it was as staunchly 
anti-critical as Roman Catholic biblical scholarship before 1961. 
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say that the Jesus prayer is an abbreviation of the 
whole Gospel.” 

A cto vy§e, sprosil kapitan,—Iisusova molitva, ili 
Evangelie?—Vse odno i to zhe, otvecal ja,—cto Evan- 
gelie, to Iisusova molitva; ibo Bozhestvennoe imja 
Iisusa Xrista zakljucaet v sebe vse Evangel’skie istiny. 

Sv. Otcy govorjat, cto Iisusova molitva est’ sokraScenie 
vsego Evangelija. 6 

Care must be taken to distinguish between temporal prior¬ 
ity of authorship and authority. The pilgrim has authority in¬ 
asmuch as he is an adept practitioner of prayer of the heart. 
He enjoys a charismatic privilege as exponent of the kerygma— 
a personal preaching of the Gospel in the spirit of the earliest 
Christians, manifested in the pilgrim’s cultivation of the practice 
of the Gospel—equal to that of Scripture or the Fathers. 7 It is 
preaching not in the manner of a rhetorician, but as an activity of 
the total human person. As a practitioner of constant prayer 
(and thus as a contemporary kerygmatic author), the pilgrim 
may be seen to enjoy a certain advantage over authors of Scrip¬ 
ture and Patrology in that he, as an interpreter of the ways of 
God to men, is in a temporal and thus worldly sense in a better 
linguistic and cultural position to bring the kerygma to men and 
women with whom he has personal contact than are authors 
whose literary communities were far removed in time and space 
from nineteenth-century Russia. It is not unreasonable therefore 
to see a certain irony in the pilgrim’s observation about the 
custom of his sometime traveling companion, a professor, to 
keep a copy of the Gospels continuously in hand; the professor 
accords the book a sort of absolute privilege, but his erudition 

QOtkrovennye rasskazy, 40. The Christology of the prayer is rooted in 
the titles of Jesus employed since the earliest days of the Church. Stanley 
and Brown write that the “concept of the contemporary lordship of Christ 
is the hallmark of Pauline Christianity.” (Jerome Commentary, II, 774 
[78:38]). 

7 Bultmann writes concerning kerygma, “. . . Christian preaching, in so 
far as it is preaching of the Word of God by God’s command and in His 
name, does not offer a doctrine which can be accepted either by reason or by 
a sacrificium intellects. Christian preaching is kerygma, that is, a proclama¬ 
tion addressed not to the theoretical reason, but to the hearer as a self.” Jesus 
Christ and Mythology p. 36. 
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has made him slow of study in the practice of contemplative 
spirituality (229-30; 236 ff.). Although the pilgrim is closer in 
time and space to the uninitiated, time- and space-bound reader 
than are the Fathers or the Evangelists, he is nonetheless one 
with the ancients and with the Savior. The very constancy of 
the prayer’s repetition releases its practitioner from the bonds of 
time. An elder explains, 

. . . constancy, everlastingness occurs exclusively in 
prayer; other virtues—each has its own time, but it is 
commanded to practice prayer constantly,—“Pray con¬ 
stantly.” It behooves one to pray always, to pray at 
every time and in every place. 

. . . neprestannost’, vsegdaSnost’ iskljucitel’no i pred- 
stavljaetsja odnoj tokmo molitve; procie dobrodeteli— 
kazhdaja imeet svoe vremja, a v molitve zapoveduetsja 
uprazhnjat’sja nepreryvno ,—“neprestanno molitesja.” 
Podobaet vsegda molitisja, molitisja na vsjako vremja, 
na vsjakom meste (248-49), 

What transpires, then, above and beyond a mere reversal of 
historically prioritized authorial privilege from Biblical times 
to the present, is a rejection of temporal sequence as a valid or 
even relevant criterion in treating questions of privilege. For 
privilege as charismatic—because divinely instituted—authority, 
is ontological; it is steeped in eternity, beyond the pale of time. 
The book’s triumphant placement of the fruits of eschatology in 
a continuum, an extended Christological present, does not allow 
for the mistaking of temporal priority for privilege. We recall a 
similar case in St Augustine’s De Ordine, where the Saint, in 
one of his most Platonic moments, asserts that in the coopera¬ 
tion between faith and reason, faith comes first in the sequence 
of time, but to reason belongs absolute primacy. 8 

A notion of presence in its etymological sense of “pre- 
essent” could also be applied to stress the ontological character 
of the hero-narrator’s physical as well as temporal immediacy. 
The pilgrim’s plan for a journey to the Holy Land, announced at 
the end of the first book, is never realized. There is affective 

®Migne, PL, 32, 1007. 
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force in the pilgrim’s frustration in reaching the Holy land—a 
goal which had seemed possible inasmuch as he had been 
promised support by a benefactor. (The benefactor died sud¬ 
denly.) Instead, his actions are restricted to the confines of 
Russia: west as far as Pocaev, east as far as Irkutsk, south to 
Odessa; and he heads north to the Soloveckij monastery as the 
book closes. So just as there was no absolute privileging of the 
time of Christ or the text of the New Testament, neither is there 
any privileging of the Holy Land. Russia and the persons in it 
are fully sufficient for Christian witness as valid as that which 
was available to the Evangelists and other eyewitnesses to Jesus 
Christ’s ministry. 

Privilege then devolves to the person and the presence of 
the pilgrim, who in his deification is perhaps the finest nine¬ 
teenth-century literary example we have of Russian kenotic 
Christianity (a phenomenon that has recently generated no small 
amount of discussion among literary scholars). 9 The pilgrim’s 
chronological and topological presence is key to understanding 
both his function as author (or skaz-narrator) and the philo¬ 
sophical ramifications of his aesthetics. The primary ontological 
fact about the pilgrim as author, character, or man is that he is 
an icon of the eschatological reality of Jesus Christ, whose ener¬ 
gies are not distanced in time or space. There is an epistemo¬ 
logical corollary to this; just as time-as-sequence is rendered 
meaningless, so too does reason as a sequenced mode of under¬ 
standing (as in the syllogism) surrender pride of place to the 
intuitive mode. 10 Prayer offers union with God in the present 

9 The key scriptural authority for kenosis is Fhilippians 2:6-11. Fitz- 
myer’s commentary on this hymn draws attention to its parallelisms between 
humility and glorification, and to the importance of the name Kyrios at its 
conclusion ( Jerome Commentary, n, 250-51 [50:16-19]). Bultmann’s de- 
mythologizing impulse is kenotic inasmuch as it tends toward an existential 
conception of ultimate things. Bakhtin’s “kenotic Christianity” has become 
problematic in scholarship since Clark and Holquist’s fair and intelligent 
treatment of it (84-87 and passim ); cf. Titunik (92-93). Bloom, while not 
incorrect, is idiosyncratic (and, I think, un-Pauline in his emphasis on dis¬ 
continuity) in his use of the term; we could find his askesis , apophrades, and 
daemonization all at work in Otkrovennye rasskazy, but the point is moot 
because our focus is on the privileging of texts within the book’s interpretive 
community rather than on the influence of some strong poets on other strong 
poets (Bloom, 14-16 and passim ). 

10 Edie et al, write, “Russian philosophers felt that it was only by restrict¬ 
ing epistemology to the realm of ‘pure reason’ or to the pure cognition of 
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(42), and this union is the source of intuitive understanding. 
The pilgrim’s elder tells him, 

And to tell the truth, although not a few preach on 
prayer, and there is much teaching on it by different 
writers, still inasmuch as all of their arguments are 
based for the most part on speculation, on considera¬ 
tions of natural reason, and not on active experience, 
thus they teach more about the appurtenances of prayer 
than about the essence of the subject itself . . . The 
most primary and most necessary questions ... de¬ 
mand mystical knowledge, and not only school learn¬ 
ing. Yea, what can be more pathetic than when vain 
elemental wisdom forces us to measure the divine with 
a human yardstick? 

Da i pravdu skazat,’ xotja ne malo propovedujut o 
molitve, i mnogo est’ o nej poucenij razli£nyx pisatelej, 
no poeliku vse ix rassuzhdenija osnovany bol’Seju 
castiju na umozrenii, na soobrazhenijax estestvennogo 
razuma, a ne na dejatel’noj opytnosti, to bolee oni i 
poucajut o prinadlezhnostjax molitvy, nezheli o 
suscnosti samogo predmeta . . . pervejSie i samonuzh- 
nejSie voprosy . . . trebujut tainstvennogo vedenija, a 
ne odnoj tokmo Skol’noj naucnosti. Da cto e§ce vsego 
sozhalitel’nee, cto suetnaja, stixijnaja mudrost’ zastav- 
ljaet izmerjat’ Bozhie merilom Seloveceskim. 11 

clear and distinct ideas, that it was even possible to begin to comprehend the 
odd, demonstrably false, and artificial status of Western epistemology as they 
encountered it.” 

The pilgrim, in stressing ontology (qua deified man and nature, presence, 
practice) emphatically refuses to allow epistemology to become a stumbling 
block to intuitive understanding. Noteworthy is the emphatic character of his 
refusal. Our author, by the very fact of his demurring, offers his critique of 
epistemology as a potentally problematic issue. 

There is no refutation of the syllogism per se in Otkrovennye rasskazy 
such as we find in the work of Kireevskij. 

n Otkrovennye rasskazy , p. 20. Kireevskij writes of Metropolitan Filaret 
of Moscow’s suggestion to him that the Russian vedenie would be preferable 
to razum in translating the Greek gnozis [sic] (Chetverikov, 117). The practice 
of the Jesus prayer indeed represents the kind of truly orthodox gnosis that 
Clement of Alexandria encouraged. 

The author of Otkrovennye rasskazy was well-versed in Western philoso- 
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phy. While it would not be possible to infer from this passage that its author 
knew Descartes or Kant, he obviously had some familiarity with Western 
philosophers of mind. 

We are most skeptical as to how naive could have been an author who 
wrote or “recorded” the following passage. When the professor challenges 
the hermit regarding the tenability of his life of silence and isolation ( bez - 
molvie, zatvornidestvo ), the professor’s command of scholastic terminology 
and the Aristotelian cast of his objections are flawlessly rendered. 

Here is how I argue that: because all people by the law of nature are 
in [a state of] necessary dependence one upon the other; and thus 
are obligated to aid one another in life, and to work for one another 
and to be useful one to the other, then on this sociability is based 
the weal of humankind, and love of one’s neighbor. But how is a 
speechless recluse, having removed himself from commerce with 
people, able in his inactivity to serve his neighbor, and what use does 
he bring for the weal of human society? He utterly breaks in himself 
the Maker’s law concerning the union of love to those like unto 
him and beneficial influence on one’s confreres. 

Vot kak o sem ja rassuzdaju: tak kak vse ljudi po zakonu prirody, 
predpisannomu Tvorcom, sostojat v neobxodimoj nezavisimosti odin 
ot drugogo; a potomu i objazany odin drugomu pomogat’ v zizni, 
i odin dlja drugogo trudit’sja i byt’ poleznymi odin drugomu, to seju 
obs&tel’nost’ju zizdetsja blagosostojanie SeloveCeskogo roda, i ljubvi 
k bliznemu. A bezmolvnyj zatvomik, udalivsij sebja ot obSSenija s 
ljud’mi, 2em mozet v bezdejstvii svoem sluzit’ bliznemu, i kakuju 
pol’zu prinosit dlja blagosostojanija £elove£eskogo ob§£estva? On 
soverSenno razrusaet v sebe zakon TvorSeskij, otnositel’no sojuza 
ljubvi k sebe podobnym i blagotvornogo vlijanija na sobratiju! . . . 
(283) 

On a source-critical level, a number of questions concerning the author¬ 
ship of Otkrovennye rasskazy are unanswered. We wonder whose hand pro¬ 
duced the text. Was there one author or more than one? Is the book, as has 
been claimed, the work of an anonymous pilgrim or was it wholly or partly 
the pseudonymous effort of some Orthodox elder or bishop? In general we 
have little trouble in accepting Archimandrite Kiprian’s tentative conclusion 
that at least two authors were involved in producing the fullest extant version 
of the book (Otkrovennye rasskazy , 1973, 7-8). Bolshakoff was able to in¬ 
spect on Mount Athos the best known manuscript of the originally published 
four-chapter work as well as some additional parts that remain unpublished 
to this day. We feel that part one could plausibly have been a tour de force 
by a naive, poorly educated, but extremely gifted peasant. However the 
greater stylistic and philosophcal complexities of the second part lend force to 
the argument for multiple authorship. There, e.g. in the final conversation— 
between the hermit, pilgrim, professor et al.—individual voices are “recorded” 
with all too great a note of fidelity. 

Our central concern in this investigation is not source-critical, however. 
The received two-part text, which has been acknowledged as a canonical work 
of devotional literature by the Orthodox interpretive community, stands on 
its own. Nor do we focus on the polemic with Scholasticism which could 
legitimately inform a certain kind of reading of Otkrovennye rasskazy . Either 
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What, then, does this pilgrim, whether author or skaz 
narrator, talk about? I will touch on three of the high points: 
first, himself and his contemporaries; second, his elders and the 
tradition from which they spring; and third—a special part of 
that tradition—the image of the silent, contemplative monk. 

The Way of a Pilgrim presents a Chaucerian range of char¬ 
acters—sinners as well as saints—most of whom exchange tales 
of the spiritual life with the pilgrim. The pilgrim, for all his love 
of solitary contemplation, is a very friendly and engaging fellow. 
His authorial persona is as accessible and immediate as Walt 
Whitman’s. Like Platon Karataev, he impresses us more with 
his presence than with any sort of message that could be distilled 
from his homspun, pious discourse. But we do not learn such 
commonplace particulars about this man as his name or the 
time and exact place of his birth. There is Gogolian grotesque 
in the theft of his passport in chapter one; though he weeps 
over its loss and the loss of his precious Dobrotoljubie, still the 
kind of information contained in the passport is not worth 
reporting to his readers when the momentum of his own narra¬ 
tive offers him the chance (34, 36). He presents his entire 
development as a character in chapter one, where he learns the 
Jesus Prayer; after this he seems but little interested in himself. 
He recounts his life’s story only briefly, and not until the third 
chapter, neglecting to mention the name even of his deceased 
wife. The authorial strategy of refusing to name himself or his 
associates or to date events or identify places in cartographic 
detail heightens the actual experience of the encounter between 
the pilgrim and his interlocutors, and between the pilgrim and 
his readers. Presence is heightened for the sake of presence. 
The reader is meant to feel in a very real way the reality of the 
presence of Christ in this deified person (and he is deified, in 
spite of his protestations of occasional doubt, ignorance and un¬ 
worthiness). 

To move to our second point, the pilgrim is very much in 
tune with the tradition of Orthodox monastic spirituality under 

such approach would, in its Westemness of focus, lead to a skewed reading, 
much as the professor’s academic discipline led him to a distorted understand¬ 
ing of Orthodox eremetism. Otkroventrye rasskazy, after all, was produced 
within and largely for a specific interpretive community within Orthodoxy 
whose concerns were mystical and whose discipline was monastic. 
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the guidance of an elder (Russian, starec). 12 What is unusual in 
The Way of a Pilgrim is that within this process the pilgrim 
functions as master to the spiritual father, who in the tradition 
of wisdom literature would himself enjoy the master’s privilege. 
In The Way of a Pilgrim, the spiritual father elicits words of 
wisdom from the pilgrim and expects to profit much by them 
(74, 81, 236). Thus we find a significant modification of a 
venerable literary tradition, known for at least six thousand 
years, having entered history via the Egyptian court; i.e. the 
tradition of wisdom literature, with its core focus on the saying, 
or “word,” or proverb of the wise man. In addition to the Wisdom 
Books of Judaeo-Christian Scripture, it has also included (for 
Philo and the Christian neo-Platonists of Alexandria) the Socra- 
tic dialogues, and it is strong in Eastern Christian monasticism, 
particularly in the apophthegmata, or Sayings, of the Desert 
Fathers. In reversing the position of the wise man, The Way of 
a Pilgrim draws on the ironic (and even comic or perhaps “car- 
nivalizing”) element of the apophatic and apophthegmatic tra¬ 
dition. For the sayings as a body are not mere axioms (or, 
perish the thought, syllogisms!). They are frequently rooted in 
paradox; their force is felt not in the conclusions which may be 
drawn from them, for such are often not forthcoming. The say¬ 
ings emerge from and perpetuate the practice of contemplative 
philosophy. Wisdom is to be gleaned through a process of en¬ 
gagement with, and pondering of, ultimate questions under the 
care of a competent master. 

Finally, we move to our third point—the pilgrim’s reverence 
for silence, which has important philosophical and aesthetic 
consequences. For the contemplative, the world and everything 
in it bespeaks the work of its Creator. The pilgrim writes, 

When ... I was beginning to pray with my heart, 

everything around me appeared to me in a rapturous 

way: trees, grass, birds, earth, air, light, all seemed to 

speak to me, saying that it exists for man, and is wit- 

12 Meyendorff writes that in Orthodox monasticism, “The absolute spiritual 
master was not the abbot but an experienced monk, freely chosen . . . [and] 
. . . the gerontes —confessors and spiritual fathers—exercised, at the very 
heart of the community observance, an authority parallel to the administra¬ 
tive and disciplinary power of the abbot.” (St. Gregory Palamas and Orthodox 
Spirituality , 79). 
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ness of God’s love for man, and everything prays, 
everything sings God’s praises. And I understood from 
this what is called in Dobrotoljubie the “knowledge 
of the words of creation,” and I saw the means by 
which it would be possible to hold conversation with 
God’s creations. 

Kogda . . . ja nacinal molit’sja serdcem, vse okruzha- 
juScee menja predstavljalos’ mne v vosxititle’nom 
vide: dreva, travy, pticy, zemlja, vozdux, svet, vse kak 
budto govorilo mne, cto suicestvuet dlja celoveka, 
svidetel’stvujut ljubov’ Bozhiju k celoveku i vse molit- 
sja, vse vospevaet slavu Bogu. I ja ponjal iz sego, cto 
nazyvaetsja v Dobrotoljubii “vedeniem sloves tvari” 
i uvidel sposob, po koemu mozhno razgovarivat’ s 
tvorenijami Bozhiimi (43). 

Nature is not hostile; even when a wolf comes upon him, the 
pilgrim is miraculously saved (53). For him, holiness is a 
return to a condition of innocence that man enjoyed prior to the 
fall (55). His is very much the world of the Christian neo- 
Platonists of Alexandria, where nature can reveal the wisdom 
(premudrosf, 67) of the divine Logos (slovesa tvari, see above 
and 52). It is before a philanthropic God in the Clementine 
sense that the pilgrim stands as “one accursed sinner before a 
merciful and philanthropic God” (odin okajannyj gresnik pred 
milostivym i delovekoljubivym Bogom, 72). This is not the 
world as it presented itself to Linnaeus. The natural scientist’s 
view could not satisfy the pilgrim, for it would be too circum¬ 
scribed to account for the mystical and eschatological wonders 
of nature such as they are revealed to the contemplative. It 
often seems that the pilgrim is a sort of Giordano Bruno in bast 
shoes, but it must not be thought that he is a pantheist. He is 
wise enough to distinguish between God’s energies which are 
knowable in nature, and his essence, which is beyond human 
understanding and for which nature is an icon. 

Ultimately, contemplative practice leads the adept to a 
state of awed silence. If this were to be followed strictly, the 
pilgrim himself would maintain strict silence and we would 
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have no book. But literal silence has never been a sine qua non 
of hesychast practice. In The Way of a Pilgrim, much as in 
Dostoevskij’s depiction of Sonja Marmeladova, silence is given 
literary exposition by the introduction of a silent character. The 
silent hermit best embodies the via negativa of apophatic the¬ 
ology.' 3 One such hermit, in a momentary departure from silence 
not uncharacteristic of nineteenth-century Russian hermits 
(pustynniki), tells the pilgrim, 

An isolated practitioner of silence not only is not in 
an inactive and idle condition, but acts primarily even 
more than one who takes part in social life. He acts 
untiringly in his highest rational nature: he observes, 
considers, and ponders the condition and course of his 
moral existence. 

Uedinennyj bezmolvnik ne tol’ko ne naxoditsja v bez- 
dejstvennom i prazdnom sostojanii, no preimu§5est- 
venno dejstvuet i dazhe bolee, nezheli u£avstvuju§6ij v 
obScestvennoj zhizni. On neutomimo dejstvujet vysSeju 
razumnoju svoeju naturoju: nabljudaet, soobrazhaet, 
sledit za sostojaniem i xodom nravstvennogo svoego 
bytija (283). 

Silence is a virtue (it is “golden,” as we learn in a quotation 
identified as from Efrem the Syrian); idle chatter ( prazdnoslo- 
vie ) is a vice. Beyond apophatic theology’s mandate for silence, 
or at very least laconism and Socratic irony, there is positive 
dynamism in the social, communicative function of silence. 
Again, the pilgrim acts as the hermit’s amanuensis, 

A speechless anchorite teaches by his very silence; he 
employs life itself, he instructs and exhorts us to the 
search for God. 


13 Apophatic theology and the via negativa are central to the Orthodox 
spiritual tradition; see Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas (202-08). 
They are known in the West most importantly via the work of Nicholas of 
Cusa; Giordano Bruno’s nearly pantheistic aestheticism (an excessive form of 
kenotic spiritualism) was shaped in part by Nicholas. 
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Bezmolvnyj otSel’nik samym molcaniem svoim ucit, 
samoju zhizniju pol’zuet, nazidaet i ubezhdaet k iska- 
niju Boga ... (285). 

Thus, the hermit’s silence, as an aspect of the life of the Chris¬ 
tian Church, is inherently and inescapably social. The dialogical 
underpinnings of his position in a contemplative interpretive 
community give his (and the pilgrim’s) wordless way of lonely, 
isolated contemplation tremendous force and eloquence. His 
ongoing practice of silence completes a cultural paradigm of 
authorial privilege wherein the opposite number is the fixed 
word of Scripture and Patrology. 
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19th Century Russian Religious-Theological 
Journals: Structure and Access 


Robert H. Davis 1 


Marc Raeff has said: 

“For a number of reasons, the periodical press, espe¬ 
cially the journals, has been at the center of Russian 
cultural, intellectual, and political life throughout the 
Imperial period. [They] provided a forum for the ex¬ 
change of information and intellectual debate. Their 
pages carried not only official data, but also facts 
relating to social, economic, and cultural develop¬ 
ments.” 2 

Indeed, from the mid-18th century, on through the early years 
of the 20th, the periodical press in Russia flourished, providing 
a remarkable resource for scholars working in a wide array of 
disciplines. In the course of just two centuries, periodical jour¬ 
nalism in Russia moved from the exclusively government-spon- 

iThis paper and the original of the accompanying list were originally pre¬ 
sented as a paper to a panel on the Millenium of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, at the Mid-Atlantic Slavic Conference held in Albany, New York 
April 17, 1988. The list of Russian Religious-Theological publications was 
subsequently revised and distributed at a panel on “The Religious Book Cul¬ 
ture of the Eastern Slavs” at the Library of Congress Conference entitled The 
Millenium of the Baptism of Rus’: The Impact of Christianity on the Culture 
of the Eastern Slavs, held in Washington, D.C. May 27-29. 

2 In a letter to Edward Kasinec, Slavonic Division, The New York Public 
Library, in support of the Library’s “Imperial Russian Periodicals Project.” 
This project, funded by a generous Department of Education grant through 
the Title II-C Program, targeted this important segment of the Slavonic 
Division collection for enhancement, preservation, and cataloging. The col¬ 
lection survey made possible by this grant greatly assisted in the preparation 
of this article. 
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sored newspapers, such as the Vedomosti, and learned publica¬ 
tions, such as the Commentarii of the Academy of Sciences, into 
the realm of private literary or satirical publications, such as 
N. I. Novikov’s Koshelek or Truten, and culminated in the great 
topical diversity characteristic of titles produced during the 
publication explosion in the latter half of the 19th century. A 
cursory review of N. M. Lisovskii’s landmark compilation of 
Russian periodical titles 1703-1900, reveals just how topically 
expansive the corpus of periodical literature became, and how 
multi-faceted its audience. 3 

Although scholars in the Slavic studies field have long 
exploited periodical publications in their research, one significant 
subset within this body—namely those periodicals sponsored by 
the Orthodox Church, such as the publications of the Theo¬ 
logical Academies, as well as other officially-sponsored titles 
devoted to religious issues—has been largely ignored as a re¬ 
source. Their exclusion appears to be based on the popular mis¬ 
conception that the Russian Orthodox Church was merely an 
extension of the secular state, controlled by the secular Ober- 
Prokurator, and that therefore its publications should be con¬ 
sidered as just another vehicle for the promulgation of dry 
governmental pronouncements. Upon closer examination of the 
materials in question however, one finds instead much substan¬ 
tive information for research into secular as well as religious 
themes. 

While some western scholars have attempted a reassessment 
of the Orthodox Church’s role in Russian society before the 
Revolution, casting it in a more positive light—most notably 
Gregory Freeze, and the participants in the 1975 conference 
“Russia Under the Old Regime”—the notion that Church publi¬ 
cations possess little in the way of broadly-based research value 
persists. 4 

SLisovskii, N. M. Bibliografiia russkoi periodicheskoi pechati, 1703-1900 
gg. (2 vols.) (Petrograd, 1915). Includes an alphabetical title index to both 
volumes. See also his Russkaia periodicheskaia pechaf , 1703-1900 gg. 
(Bibliografiia i graficheskaia tablitsy) (Petrograd, 1915. Bell & Howell Reprint 
edition). Both titles are available at the Slavonic Division, 

4 See: Robert M. Nichols (ed.) Russian Orthodoxy Under the Old Regime 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1978); Gregory L. Freeze The 
Parish Clergy in Nineteenth Century Russia: Crisis , Reform, Counter-Reform 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), and his The Russian Levites: 
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In this brief essay, I want merely to sketch for the reader 
the expansive array of printed sources available as correctives 
to this misconception, outlining in a schematic way just what 
these resources contain, where they are, particularly in the 
United States, and to indicate some of the access tools available 
for tackling the often unwieldy extant files of these religious 
publications. 

There are some types of periodical materials that I have 
excluded from consideration. Pietistic and masonic publications 
are absent, as they were not connected with the official Church, 
and have long been available in this country. On the other hand, 
occult journals are included, since although these are not official 
publications either, these materials have not been available in 
this country to any significant degree before. Happily, this 
situation has changed thanks to the acquisition efforts of the 
Slavonic Division of The New York Public Library. 5 Also absent 
are references to Old Ritualist publications for the same reasons. 

While it is quite true that the largest publishers of religious 

Parish Clergy in the Eighteenth Century (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1977). 

included in this list of spiritualist journals acquired by the Slavonic 
Division are: Spiritualist , Vestnik issledovanii v oblasti obshchenii s zagrobnym 
mirom, M., 1906-1911, nos. 1-12 for each year; 1912 nos. 1-4; Mentalizm , 
illiustrirovannyi okuVtnyi zhurnal, M., 1906-07 nos. 1 (12 Dec. 1906)-12; 
1908 nos. 1-9; 1911 nos. 2-7/8. Zhurnal psikho-grafologii; populiarno-nauchnyi 
illiustrovannyi zhurnal dlia vsekh, SPB,, 1903 nos. 1-4; 1904 nos. 1-8, 10-12; 
1905 nos. 1-10; 1908 nos. 1-12; 1906 nos. 2-4; 1909 nos. 1, 2, 9-12; 1907 nos. 
1-12; 1910 nos. 1-12; 1911 nos. 1-12; 1912 nos. 1-4; Voprosy psikhizma i 
spiritualisticheskoi filosofii, M., 1908, nos. 1-6; Teosofskaia zhizn \ Poviash - 
chennaia teosofskomu dvizheniiu i izucheniiu filosofii , nauk i religii. Organ 
Smolenskogo teosofskogo obshchestva, Smolensk, Sept. 1907, nos, 1-4; 1908 
nos. 5-12; 1908-09 nos. 1-12; Teosofskoe obozrenie. Ezhemesiachnyi zhurnal , 
poviashchennyi teosofii i teosoficheskomu dvizheniiu v Rossii i za-granitsei, 
SPB., 1907-08 nos. 1-12; and Izida. Ezhemesiachnyi zhurnal okuVnykh nauk , 
SPB., 1909-10, nos. M2; 1911 nos. 1-3; 1912 nos. 4-12, 1-3 nos. 4-12; 1914 
nos. 4-12; 1914-15 nos. 1-12; 1915 nos. 1-3; 1916 nos. 4-12. 

Among the titles requested by the Division but not yet received include: 
Vestnik okuVtnykh nauk nauchno-populiarnyi illiustrirovannyi zhurnal, pos - 
viashchennyi voprosam khiromantii, khirosofii, knigonomii, psikografologii, 
fiziognomii, frenologiU gipnotizma, spiritizma i iasnovedeniia t M., 1907; Iz 
mraka k svetu. Literaturno-misticheskii i nauchno-filosofskii zhurnal sokroven- 
nykh znanii, SPB., 1914; Voprosy khiromantii i gipnotizma . Pervyi v Rossii 
ezhemesiachnyi illiustrirovannyi zhurnal , M., 1912-14; and Vestnik okuVtizma 
i spiritualizma. Nauchno-populiarnaia gazeta , M., 1914-15. 
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literature were indeed the various printing houses associated 
with the Synod—particularly its press in Moscow—a number of 
private publishers of monographic material dealing with reli¬ 
gious issues were active as well. For example, the 500-odd page 
Tuzov katalog for 1915 devotes almost 300 pages to items on 
theological issues. 6 Monasteries, of which there were thousands, 
published monographic materials independently, and local pub¬ 
lishers produced many books on clerical matters, especially 
parish histories. 

Periodicals, on the other hand, were largely the responsi¬ 
bility of the Church, and this institution certainly had a major 
influence on their content. These periodicals can be divided into 
three major categories. 

The first of these categories is, numerically, the most ex¬ 
tensive, and geographically the most far-flung, namely the 
Eparkhial’nye vedomosti. Lisovskii lists no less than 54 of these 
in his bibliography. The earliest was produced in Iaroslav’ in 
April 1860, several more appeared in the course of the next 
few years, followed by a steady expansion throughout the mid- 
to late 1860s. By the First World War, all but the eparchies in 
Turkestan and Finland had their own gazette. Interestingly, some 
titles published in geographically remote sections of the Old 
Empire, such as the Irkutsk eparchial gazette, continued produc¬ 
tion until well after the Revolution; in the case of Irkutsk, until 
1919. Like other pre-Revolutionary periodical titles, eparchial 
gazettes were divided along official/unoflicial lines, with the 
former containing instructions to local bishops, clergy, and 
other formal notices. In the other, non-official part, however, is 
a wealth of material for students of Russian history and society. 
For example, local secular issues such as education, agriculture, 
etc., were covered in these articles, as well as instructions on 
“missionary” work by local clergy, whose diocese had Old 
Ritualists in its midst. Sermons of the local bishop were reprinted, 
which often emphasized the social, moral, and economic short¬ 
comings of the eparchy. Other articles described rarities belon- 
ing to the diocese, such as crosses, icons, book collections, etc. 

6 Katalog dukhovnykh i drugikh knig magazina Ignatiia Luk’ianovicha 
Tuzova 1911-1915 (3 vols.) (St. Petersburg, 1911-15) is available at the 
Slavonic Division in the Desk-Slav. Div. collection. 
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In later issues, as the Church became increasingly concerned 
with justifying itself in a technology-oriented, secular world, it 
sought to more actively involve itself in the amelioration of 
societal problems, and the materials available in the unofficial 
part of the eparchial gazettes reflect this. 

Eparchial gazettes are made even more useful by the exist¬ 
ence of purely secular counterparts, the local gubernskie vedo- 
mosti, which are also an under-utilized resource, even among 
Soviet historians. 7 Both publications are particularly valuable 
for research involving provincial areas, as a number were pub¬ 
lished in remote cities or regions which had little other publish¬ 
ing activity. These gazettes may be, in some cases, one of the 
few extant sources chronicling daily life and concerns in a par¬ 
ticular region. 

The learned publications of the four Theological Academies 
of the Empire—in St. Petersburg, Kiev, Moscow, and Kazan— 
comprise the second major group of religious periodicals. Khris- 
tianskoe chtenie was established in 1821, and ran uninterrupted 
until the Revolution—almost a century of continuous publication. 
Beginning in 1875, it was supplemented by Tserkovnyi vestnik. 
The academy in Kiev published Voskresnoe chtenie from 1837- 
1860, at which time it was superceded by its Trudy, while the 
Kazan Academy published the title Pravoslavnyi sobesednik 
from 1855-1917.® 

Illustrative of the variety of materials which can be found 
in these publications, is the description of the Moscow Aca¬ 
demy’s Bogoslovskii vestnik, which began publication in 1892, 
found in the Pravoslavnaia Russkaia Bogoslovskaia Entsiklo- 
pediia. The entry explains that the journal was divided into 
sections covering, among other subjects, the works of the Church 
fathers in Russian translation, articles and studies of theology, 
philosophy, and sources, a section of criticism, reviews, and 
bibliographies of works on theology, and a section on disserta¬ 
tions for degrees, protocols of the Academy council, and a 

7 As noted by G. M. Deich in the article “Gubernskie vedomosti kak 
istoricheskii istochnik,” VspomagateVneye istoricheskie ditsipliny IX, Lenin¬ 
grad, 1968, pp, 236-253. 

8 This title is being acquired by The New York Public Library in its en¬ 
tirety, on microfiche from Interdocumentation Company (IDC) of Leiden. 
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systematic catalog of the Academy library. These are all sections 
rich in material for histories of the Russian church, the indi¬ 
vidual academies, patristic and Biblical studies, as well as cita¬ 
tions in reviews and critical commentaries. Particularly interest¬ 
ing to the social historian is the section devoted to “sovremennoi 
zhizni”—contemporary life—including a survey of events which 
“call for the attention of Orthodox Christians,” and possible mea¬ 
sures to be taken in religious and secular life, as suggested by 
observations on the “direction of contemporary society,” and 
opinions concerning the “spiritual requirements of our age.” 

It is important to remember that the faculty members con¬ 
tributing to these publications included not only the best theolo¬ 
gians, but some of the finest secular scholars of the age as well. 
In the pages of Bogoslovskii vestnik for example, one encounters 
articles by the noted historian V.O. Kliuchevskii. 9 In short, 
there is ample high-quality material for many different research 
interests in the pages of these ostensibly “theological” publica¬ 
tions. 

Official religious publications of the Holy Synod or other 
officially-sponsored bodies collectively constitute a third type 
of periodical. As with the eparchial newspapers, the central 
Church would issue its announcements and other non-confiden- 
tial directives to the many diocese through these publications. 
However, beyond their function as disseminators of Church pro¬ 
nouncements, these periodicals also contained materials of con¬ 
siderable topical variety. Each catered to a particular audience, 
with particular interests, thus paralleling the expansion of spe¬ 
cialized secular periodicals. For example, the Palestinskii sbornik 
of the Palestinskii Obshchestvo, published numerous articles on 
the history and archeology of the Holy Land, and other material 
of interest to those planning a pilgrimage. Military chaplains 
had their own publication, ( Vestnik voennogo dukhovenstva), 
as did religious educators ( Narodnoe obrazovanie) . Again, all 
are characterized by a mix of the religious and secular in terms 
of issues addressed. 

®See: Elliot Isaac (comp.) “V.O. Kliuchevskii: A Bibliography,” Cana¬ 
dian American Slavic Studies, Vol. 20 nos. 3-4, Fall-Winter 1986. Part 2 of a 
Twentieth Anniversary Volume, entitled: “Kliucbevskii’s Russia: Critical 
Studies” edited by Marc Raeff. 
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By the mid-19th century, this trend towards tackling con¬ 
troversial secular issues from a Church perspective became in¬ 
creasingly common, as traditional institutions felt challenged 
by the industrial and scientific advances giving rise to social 
and intellectual ferment abroad and, to an increasing degree, 
on Russian soil. By way of example, Dukhovnyi vestnik, which 
was first published in Kharkov in 1867, contained not only in¬ 
formation on Christian studies, Church history, and critical 
reviews of spiritual literature, but commentary on contemporary 
society intended for a lay audience as well. Such publications 
could contain interesting insights on the pressing secular social 
issues facing local clergymen and their flocks, as prismed 
through the Church, as well as providing religious and historical 
studies possessing research value for scholars today. 

A significant subset of these official Church publications is 
the category of popular, edificatory titles issued by the many 
monasteries and seminaries of the Empire. Beginning in the 
early 1860s, which was a time of considerable growth in religious 
publishing generally, titles such as Dushepoleznoe chtenie, or 
the later Kormchii appeared, aimed at a lay audience that in¬ 
cluded individuals on pilgrimages to the Holy Land, or the mem¬ 
bers of various societies devoted to promoting the cause of cer¬ 
tain saints. 

A good example of this type of publication is Dushepolez¬ 
noe chtenie published in Moscow between 1860 and 1917. This 
journal’s self-proclaimed mission was to “serve the spiritual and 
moral needs” of Christians, and covered as well contemporary 
events, particularly issues such as the Raskol and the Protestant 
Pashkovite movement. Other titles exhorted temperence, or of¬ 
fered advice on the Christian upbringing of young people. Also 
typical are the various Listky published by the Trinity, Kiev, and 
Pochaev monasteries until the Revolution, which probably had 
a much wider audience than most religious publications because 
of their appealing artistic elements, leaflet format, homely mess¬ 
ages and low cost. 

Lastly, I want to mention the occult, or, if you will, 
“counter-Church,” publications that proliferated in the latter 
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half of the 19th and early 20th centuries. The impact that the 
occult movement exerted at the highest echelon of Russian 
society on the eve of the Revolution is well-known, so the ques¬ 
tion of their importance as a resource for historical and psycho¬ 
logical studies goes without saying. 

These publications were early attempts at the study of the 
paranormal, or parapsychology, and particularly of telekinesis, 
and had their contemporary counterparts in the West. Yet in 
spite of their obvious value as resources for research into this 
fascinating movement, they are one of the least “mined” 
resources. 

In recent years, owing to an increasing number of collection 
surveys and evaluations, we have a much better idea today of 
just what titles are available and where. 

Among the notable European collections are the Bodleian 
Library’s John Birbeck Collection. In Rome, the venerable 
Pontifical Oriental Institute Library holds files of many of these 
publications, and are noted in an article by Jan Krajcar, while 
Simone Blanc has assembled a similar work for the Leib Library 
in Basel. In Finland, the Helsinki University collection, formerly 
a depository library for the Empire, unfortunately discarded 
most of their enormous retrospective files of eparchial gazettes 
in a post-Revolutionary “housecleaning,” but the Valaam Mon¬ 
astery collection still has important files of many publications. 

In this country, there are four important collections con¬ 
taining periodical materials of a theological nature. The first 
of these is the Library of Congress, which holds a representative 
sampling of all types including, selectively, the eparchial news¬ 
letters, particularly those for Siberian diocese, obtained as part 
of the famous Yudin Collection. St Vladimir’s Theological 
Seminary, a short distance from New York City, has probably 
the single largest collection of spiritual journalism in the United 
States, based on the collection of Archimandrite Antonii Repella. 
The Holy Trinity Seminary Library in Jordanville, New York, 
has holdings of these materials, although most titles are from 
the post-Revolutionary emigration, as described by Robert T. 
Whittaker in his guide. 10 

10 Dr. Whittaker’s “Two New York Collections for the Study of Eastern 
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The New York Public Library holds incomplete files of 
several main-line theological publications, and lacks the breadth 
and depth in this area of the other institutions mentioned above. 
Due to a conscious collection development policy decision dur¬ 
ing the Library’s early years, holdings are far stronger in the 
more strictly secular periodical publications. What the Library 
is becoming increasingly rich in, however, are the crucial tools 
needed to access these periodicals. One facet of the Slavonic 
Division’s Imperial Russian Project, funded by the Department 
of Education, was the acquisition of rare eparchial and other 
indexes from the Soviet Union. This effort will continue as part 
of a grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
for the preservation of the NYPL’s Soviet periodical collection, 
including the conservation of Soviet-period “religious” publica¬ 
tions. These indexes are the necessary keys to the diverse con¬ 
tents of Russian religious periodical publications. 

Commercially available microfiche sets are offered by Inter 
Documentation Company in Leiden, particularly for the major 
academic publications. 

I want to emphasize that the accompanying lists and the 
many topics covered in this brief article are far from exhaustive. 
Rather, my intention was merely to suggest the possible value 
of publications long ignored as resources. 


Christianity” was submitted as a communication to the Library of Congress 
Conference on the Millenium of the Baptism of Rus, May 27-29, 1988. 
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APPENDIX 

LIST OF RUSSIAN PRE-REVOLUTIONARY 
RELIGIOUS-THEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 

All entries are taken from Lisovskii’s Aljavitnyi spisok, 2 vols. v.l 
1703-1880; v.2 1880-1900 (Petrograd, 1915) and are arranged in 
the order in which they appear in the original Cyrillic. Since 
Lisovskii used the year 1900 as a cut-off date, period of publication 
data for many titles is open-ended. 

An asterisk * indicates that indexes to these eparchial publica¬ 
tions are available at least in part at the NYPL. 

Entry No. refers to citations in the two-volume bibliographic 
description. All titles were searched at the Library of Congress; in¬ 
formation on those that were located in LC files appears in boldface. 


* Arkhangel’skiia Eparkh. ved. 1888- 
Entry No. 1973 

Arkhangel’skiia Eparkh. izvestiia 1885-1887 
Entry No. 1974 

*Astrakhanskiia Eparkh. ved. 1875- 
Entry No. 1227 

Blagovest 1883-94 SPb.; Kharkov in 1888; SPb., 1889; Nezhinsk 
1890; SPb., 1891- 
Entry No. 1609 

Bogoslovskii Bibliograficheskii Listok Kiev 1893- 
Entry No. 1610 

Bogoslovskii vestnik Sergiev Posad 1892- (earlier as; Tvoreniia 
Sviatykh Otsev) 

Entry No. 2164 

LC Holdings: 1883-1914, 53 vols. BX460.B63 

Bog pomocK SPb. 1897- 
Entry No. 2545 

*Vladikavkazskiia Eparkh. ved. 1895- 
Entry No. 2463 

*Vladimirskiia Eparkh. ved. 1865- 
Entry No. 863 

*Vologodskiia Eparkh. ved. 1864- 
Entry No. 827 
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*Volynskiia Eparkh. ved. Kremenets 1867- 
Entry No. 944 

*Voronezhskiia Eparkh. ved. 1866- 
Entry No. 890 

Vedomosti (Blagoveshchenskiia Eparkh.) 1894- 
Entry No. 2393 

Vera i Razum Kharkov 1884- 
Entry No. 1660 

LC Holdings: 2886-2922, 36 vols. BX460.V55 

Vestnik Voennago Dukhovenstva SPb. 1890- 
Entry No. 2030 

LC Holdings: 1892-1894 UH25.R9V53 

God Pravoslavnago Khristianina. Nazidatel’nyia chteniia na kazhdyi 
den’ goda v seme i shkole s izobrazheniem sviatykh SPb. 1887- 
Entry No. 1864 

Domostroi M. 1892- 
Entry No. 2182 

Donskiia Eparkh. ved. 1869- 
Entry No. 1016 

Drug trezvosti SPb. 1900- 
Entry No. 2100 

Dukhovnaia beseda SPb. 1858-1876 
Entry No. 570 

Dukhovnyi vestnik Kharkov 1862-1867 
Entry No. 723 

Dukhovnyi vestnik Gruzinskago Ekzarkhata Tiflis 1891- 
Entry No. 2101 

Dukhovnyi god Zhizni Khristianina SPb. & M. 1816 
Entry No. 230 

Dukhovnyi dnevnik Kharkov 1864-1820 
Entry No. 799 

Dukh Khristianina SPb. 1862-65 
Entry No. 724 

Dushepoleznoe chtenie M. 1860- 
Entry No. 642 

Dushepoleznyi Sobesednik M. 1888- 
Entry No. 1931 

Detskiia mody zadushevnago Slova SPb. 1884- 
Entry No. 1666 
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Ezhednevnaia Dushevnaia Pishcha M. 1871-72 
Entry No. 1073 

Ekaterinburgskiia Eparkh. ved. 1886- 
Entry No. 1859 

Ekaterinoslavskiia Eparkh. ved. 1872- 
Entry No. 1142 

Zabaikal’skiia Eparkh. ved. Chita 1900- 
Entry No. 2880 

Zadushevnoe slovo SPb. 1877- 
Entry No. 1280 

Zapiski missionerskago Obshchestva SPb. 1868 
Entry No. 957 

Izvestiia o deistv. i uspekhakh Bibleisk. Obshchestv. SPb. 1824 
Entry No. 281 

Izvestiia po Kazanskoi eparkhii Kazan 1867- 
Entry No. 945 

Izvestiia Tserkovno-Arkheologich. O-va. Kiev 1875- 
Entry No. 1210 

LC Holdings: 1883, 1889, 1901-02, 1904-08, 1910-13, 1915 
Microfilm No. S-48, 1 reel. 

Irkutskiia Eparkh. ved. 1863- 
Entry No. 1210 

LC Holdings: 1863; 1864 #17 & 18—1864 #52; 1865; 1866 #13 
—#51; 1867; 1868 #34—#48; 1869 #1—#35. 

Microfilm No. 83/5231 #98. 

*Kavkazskiia Eparkh. ved. Stavropol 1873-1886 
Entry No. 1169 

*Kaluzhskiia Eparkh. ved. 1862- 
Entry No. 751 

Kamchatskiia Eparkh. ved. 1894-1899. Continued as [Blagoveschen- 
skiia Eparkh. ved. 1899- ] 

Entry No. 2393 

Kievskie Listki religiozno-nravstvennago chteniia dlia naroda Kiev 
1884- 

Entry No. 1675 

*Kievskiia Eparkh. ved. 1861- 
Entry No. 712 

LC Holdings: scattered. Microfilm 83/5231 #159 

Kishinev skiia Eparkh. ved. 1867- 
Entry No. 946 
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Knizhki llliustrirovannago zhurnala “Russkii Palomnik” SPb. 1888- 
Entry No. 1937 

Kostromskiia Eparkh. ved. 1885- 
Entry No. 1795 

LC Holdings: 1887-1900; 1904 (bound in 1 vol.) BX460.K63 

*Kurskiia Eparkh. ved. 1871-1881 Belgorod; 1882-Kursk 
Entry No. 1097 

Listki ToboVsk. Eparkh . bratstva 1894- 
Entry No. 344 

Listok dlia Kharkovskoi Eparkhii 1894- 
Entry No. 1660 

Listok Dukhovnoi Bibliografii i Zhurnalistiki Kiev 1872-75 
Entry No. 1117 

Narodnyi NazidateVnyi Listok Vladimir 1893 
Entry No. 2252 

Litovskiia Eparkh. ved. Vil’no 1863- 
Entry No. 795 

*Minskiia Eparkh. ved. 1869- 
Entry No. 400 

Missionerskii ProtivomusuVm . Shorn. Kazan 1873- 
Entry No. 1153 

LC Holdings: 1894 #20 Microfilm 83/523 #224 

Missionerskii Sbornik Riazan’ 1891- 
Entry No. 2120 

Missionerskiia stafi pod nazv. “Istina” Pskov 1887-88 
Entry No. 1892 

Missionerskoe obozrenie Kiev, 1896-98; SPb., 1899-1900. 

Entry No. 2505 

LC Holdings: 1897; 1901-16 30 vols. BX460.M5 

Missioner M. 1874-79 
Entry No. 1187 

Mogilevskiia Eparkh. ved. 1838- 
Entry No. 401 

Moskovskiia Eparkh. ved . M. 1869-1879 
Entry No. 1018 

Moskovskiia Tserkovnyia ved. M. 1880- 
Entry No. 1430 

Nastavleniia i Utesheniia Sviatoi Very Khristianskoi Odessa 1887- 
Entry No. 1893 
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Nizhegorodskiia Eparkh. ved. N. Novgorod 1864- 
Entry No. 828 

Novgorodskiia Eparkh. ved. 1875- 
Entry No. 1228 

*Olonetskiia Eparkh. ved. Petrozavodsk 1893- 
Entry No. 2693 

*Omskiia Eparkh. ved. 1898- 
Entry No. 2694 

*Orenburgskiia Eparkh. ved. 1873- 
Entry No. 1170 

*Orlovskiia Eparkh. ved. Orel 1865- 
Entry No. 864 

Palestinskii Listok SPb. 1892 
Entry No. 2197 

Pamiatniki Drevne-Russkoi Tserkovno-Uchitel’noi Literatury SPb. 

1894-98 

Entry No. 2349 

Pastyrskii sobesednik Voronezh, 1884/5; Moscow, 1886-. 

Entry No. 1756 

Pasty f Kutais 1885 
Entry No. 1757 

*Penzenskiia Eparkh. ved. 1866- 
Entry No. 891 

Permskiia Eparkh. ved. 1867- 
Entry No. 947 

Podol’skiia Eparkh. ved. Kam.-Podol’sk 1862- 
Entry No. 752 

*Polotskiia Eparkh. ved. Vitebsk 1864- 
Entry No. 1200 

*Poltavskiia Eparkh. ved. 1863- 
Entry No. 796 

LC Holdings: 1869 Microfilm 83-5231 #603 

Pravoslavnoe obozrienie M. 1860-1891 
Entry No. 656 

LC Holdings: 1860-62; 1865; 1886 14 vols. BX460.P686 

Pravoslavnyi Blagovestnik M. 1893- 
Entry No. 2259 

Pravoslavnyi Palestinskii Shorn. SPb. 1881- 
Entry No. 1504 

LC Holdings: 1881-1917 63 vols. in 25 BX750.P3P7 
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Pravoslavnyi sobesednik Kazan 1855- 
Entry No. 526 

LC Holdings: 1855-1917. Bound in 145 vols. BX460.P76 

Pribavleniia k ‘Tserkovnym vedomostiam’ SPb. 1888- 
Entry No. 1951 

LC Holdings: Bound with Tserkh. ved. BX460.T76 

Propovedi Kiev 1882- 
Entry No. 1642 

Propovednicheskii listok Kiev 1882- 
Entry No. 1582 

*Pskovskiia Eparkh. ved. 1894- 
Entry No. 2394 

Pustynnik ( Russkii ) SPb. 1817 
Entry No. 245 

Put’ ( Khristianskii ) Vol’sk 1887/88 
Entry No. 1918 

Radost’ Khristianina pri chtenii Biblii M. 1891/92- 
Entry No. 2205 

Rizhskii Eparkh. listok Riga 1880-1887 
Entry No. 1434 

Rizhskii Eparkh. ved. 1888- 
Entry No. 1974 

Rukovodstvo dlia Sel’sk. Pastyrei Kiev 1860- 
Entry No. 660 

Russkii Palomnik SPb. 1885- 
Entry No. 1768 

Riazanskiia Eparkh. ved. 1865/66- 
Entry No. 982 

Samarskiia Eparkh. ved. 1867- 
Entry No. 948 

S. Peterburgskii Dukhovnyi vestnik 1895- 
Entry No. 2443 

*Saratovskii Eparkh, ved. 1865- 
Entry No. 865 

Sbornik protokolov Obshch. Liubitelei Dukhovnago Prosveshcheniia 
SPb. 1872/73-1876/77 
Entry No. 1130 

Svetlaia Radost’ pravoslavnago khristianina (paskhal’nyi sbornik) 
M. 1891 
Entry No. 2138 
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Simbirskii Propovedni. Listok 1885-1886 
Entry No. 1263 

Simbirskiia Eparkh. ved. 1876- 
Entry No. 1272 

Smolenskiia Eparkh. ved. 1865- 
Entry No. 866 

Soobshcheniia Imp. Pravoslavnago Palestinskago Obshch. SPb. 
1891- 

Entry No. 2141 

Strannik SPb. 1860- 
Entry No. 667 

LC Holdings: 1860-62. Bound in 8 vols. BX460.S8 

*Tavricheskiia Eparkh. ved. Simferopol 1869/70- 
Entry No. 1061 

Tambovskiia Eparkh. ved. 1861- 
Entry No. 713 

*Tverskiia Eparkh. ved. 1877- 
Entry No. 1312 

Tvoreniia Sviatykh Ottsev M. 1843-1893 
Entry No. 459 

LC Holdings: 1843-65 (86 vols.); 1880-83 (11 vols.); 1885-91 

(11 vols.) BR60.T75 

Also, prilozh.: 1843-91 (1-48) BR60.T752 

Tobol’skiia Eparkh. ved. 1882- 
Entry No. 1604 

*Tomskiia Eparkh. ved. 1880- 
Entry No. 1450 

Tul’skiia Eparkh. ved. 1862- 
Entry No. 753 

Ufimskiia Eparkh. ved. 1879- 
Entry No. 1406 

Khar’kovskiia Eparkh. ved. 1867-1883 
Entry No. 949 

Khersonskiia Eparkh. ved. Odessa 1860- 
Entry No. 674 

Khristianskaia beseda M. 1893- 
Entry No. 2288 

Khristianskiia drevnosti SPb. 1862/ 63-1878 
Entry No. 789 

LC Holdings: 1871 #1-5 (1 vol.) NA4800.K47 (foL) 
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Khristianskoe chtenie SPb. 1821- 
Entry No. 265 

LC Holdings: 1821-1908, bound in 36 vols. BX460.K48 

Tserkovnaia letopis’ SPb. 1860-1876 
Entry No. 671 

Tserkovno-Obshchestvennyi vestnik SPb 1874-1886 
Entry No. 1198 

Tserkovno-Prikhodskaia shkola Kiev 1887/88-1894/95 
Entry No. 1966 

Tserkovnyi vestnik SPb. 1875- 
Entry No. 1223 

LC Holdings: 1875-1915, 37 reels Microfilm 85/9789 

Tserkovnyi god pastyria propovednika M. 1896-1898 
Entry No. 2533 

Tserkovnye vedomosti SPb. 1888- 
Entry No. 1967 

LC Holdings: 1888-1912, 1915, bound in 37 vols. BX460.T76 

Tsirkuliar po dukhovno-uchebnomu vedomostvu SPb. 1888-1898 
Entry No. 1968 

Chernigovskiia Eparkh. ved. 1861- 
Entry No. 714 

Chteniia v Mosk. Obshch. Liubitel. dukhovnago Prosveshch. SPb. 

1863-1894 

Entry No. 790 

*lakutskiia Eparkh. ved. 1887- 
Entry No. 1921 

*Iaroslavskiia Eparkh. ved. 1860- 
Entry No. 675 

LC Holdings: n/a Microfilm #83/5231 #87 
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I would like to thank Messrs. Basil Nadraga of the Library of 
Congress, and David H. Kraus, Chief of the European Division, for 
their painstaking search of LC files for the titles listed above, and to 
Christopher Vanesson of the Slavonic Division, NYPL, for his work 
in culling citations from Lisovskii. 


LIST OF GENERAL SUBJECT INDEXES (a Sampling) 

Bibliograficheskii ukazateY knig i statei na russkom iazyke po istorii 
religii , prosmotrennyi Prof . kn. S. I . Trubetskim M., 1907 
[NYPL *0 p.v. 336, but 1899, not 1907 (Trubetzskoi, Sergei 
N.)...] 

Ivantsov-Platonov, A. M. et Bogoslovskiia nauki” Bibliograficheskii 
ukazateY v sbornike “Kniga o knigakh ” M., 1892. [NYPL *QD 
Yanzhui Kniga o knigakh , 1892] 

Kartashev, A. V. “Kratkii istoriko-kriticheskii ocherk sistematiches- 
koi obrabotki russkoi tserkovoi istorii,” Khristianskoe chtenie 
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Selective Nontreatment of the Terminally III 
An Orthodox Moral Perspective* 

Fr John Breck 


Our purpose in this article is to address the issue of selective 
nontreatment of the terminally ill, including handicapped new¬ 
born infants, so-called “defective neonates.” 

A decade ago, few people outside the medical profession 
gave thought to this issue. Today, because of advances in life- 
support technology and a heightened moral concern within 
American society regarding terminally ill patients, the matter is 
at the forefront of ethical debate on college campuses and the 
floors of our legislatures, as well as in hospital corridors and 
ethics committee rooms. It is an issue that demands a prompt 
and well-reasoned response from voices within the Christian 
tradition. Orthodoxy identifies the “magesterium” with the con¬ 
sensus fidelium, the Spirit-inspired voice of the faithful. It is 
especially appropriate, then, that members of OCAMPR should 
take up the issue of selective nontreatment, to determine whether 
or not it is a valid procedure, and to suggest criteria for making 
appropriate decisions regarding medical care for those who face 
imminent death. 


I. 

The Hippocratic Oath declares, “I will use treatment to help 
the sick according to my ability and judgment, but never with 
a view to injury and wrong-doing.” Out of this vow have grown 

*A paper presented to members of the Orthodox Christian Association of 
Medicine, Psychology and Religion (O.C.A.M.P.R.), in Bethesda, Maryland, 
on Jan. 13, 1989. 
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the dual principles of (1) beneficence: the commitment to fur¬ 
ther the vital interests of the patient, and (2) nonmaleficence : 
the commitment to avoid harm to the patient through either 
intentional action or neglect. 1 These two principles, together 
with the Oath itself and the sixth commandment of the Hebrew 
Decalogue, provide a philosophical safeguard against active 
euthanasia or “mercy killing,” even in cases where the patient 
is in a “persistent vegetative state” (PVS) or is enduring intract¬ 
able pain. They reflect the view, normative for the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition, that the principle of the “sanctity” of life takes 
precedence over concern for the “quality” of life. 

Until very recently, this normative religious perspective 
seemed straight-forward and unquestionable. If God is the author 
of life, He is equally Lord over death and the dying process. 
With the development of life-support technology, however (dial¬ 
ysis, chemotherapy, respirators, etc., including the possibility of 
transplanting vital organs such as the liver and the heart), new 
moral issues arise that in an earlier age were either undreamed 
of or seemed settled once and for all. 

It is now possible to maintain biological existence artificially 
for prolonged periods of time, even when there is no hope for 
a cure. This fact obliges us to reopen the question of the relation 
between the “sanctity” and the “quality” of life, and it raises 
ancillary issues such as the allocation of limited resources and 
the potential financial burden upon the patient and his or her 
family. As a result, three lines of ethical reasoning have emerged. 
The first, known as “vitalism,” holds that biological life should 
be sustained at all costs and by any means available. While this 
sounds like a noble defense of the “sanctity of life” principle, 
it is in fact a form of biological idolatry, which places the 
abstract value of sustained physical existence ahead of the per¬ 
sonal needs and ultimate destiny of the patient. The second line 
of reflection, supporting various forms of “euthanasia,” argues 
that terminally ill patients should be allowed to choose the time 
and the way by which they will die; it thus promotes what it 
terms “death with dignity.” As recent ethical debate has shown, 
however, the slogan “death with dignity” can be used to justify 

1 See Robert Weir, Selective Nontreatment of Handicapped Newborns 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1984) p. 199. 
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a multitude of attitudes and practices that have little regard for 
the patient’s ultimate physical or spiritual welfare. 2 And insofar 
as it encourages any form of active euthanasia, it unwittingly 
fosters the ultimate “death with indignity” by promoting homi¬ 
cide or suicide. The third view, much more in keeping with a 
Christian perspective, maintains that at some point in the dying 
process, nontreatment (the withdrawal of life-support systems) 
may be morally appropriate, thereby allowing the patient to die 
a “natural” death. 

Yet even this last line of reasoning raises a host of vexing 
questions. Does the choice of “selective nontreatment,” popularly 
referred to as “pulling the plug,” merely “allow nature to take 
its course”? Or does it amount to an illicit form of euthanasia? 
In other words, is selective nontreatment ever morally justified, 
given the fact that its purpose is to hasten the patient’s death, 
even if from natural causes? And what of the differences be¬ 
tween various forms of nontreatment: is a moral distinction to 
be made, for example, between turning off a respirator and 
withdrawing a feeding tube? Finally, can the “benign neglect” 
of nontreatment be ethically condoned as truly “passive”? Or 
does nontreatment, by virtue of its intentionality, always amount 
to active intervention, a form of euthanasia that qualifies as 
homicide if not murder? 

Questions of this kind usually arise in regard to patients 
who are in the late stages of potentially fatal diseases such as 
cancer. They apply equally, however, to those newborn infants 
who, because of genetic anomalies, fetal alcohol/drug syndrome, 
birth trauma or some other reason are classified as terminally 
ill “defective neonates.” In all such terminal cases the basic ques¬ 
tion to be resolved is this: what are the limits to which medical 
technology should be employed to sustain biological existence? 
To determine the criteria for establishing such limits, we have 
to begin with the Orthodox understanding of human nature and 
the purpose of human life. 


2 See the articles by P. Ramsey, R. S. Morison, and L. R. Kass in On 
Moral Medicine, ed. Lammers & Verhey (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987) 
pp. 185-211. 
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n. 

According to Orthodox anthropology, man (as a generic 
term for men and women) is created in the “image” of God 
and is called to grow towards the “likeness” of God, to assume 
the very qualities or virtues of divine life itself. This process of 
growth towards the “likeness” of God, termed theosis or deifica¬ 
tion, occurs as a result of divine initiative. The sanctifying grace 
that effects the transfiguration of human existence consists of 
divine energeia or attributes of the Godhead, infused into the 
personal life of the believer through the action of the Holy 
Spirit. Divine initiative, however, must be complemented by 
human initiative. Theosis, accordingly, is the result of the human 
will working with the divine in a process known as “synergy,” 
or cooperation between man and God. Its purpose is to lead 
the human person back to the primal state of perfection myth¬ 
ically depicted in the creation story of Genesis chs. 2-3. This 
“primal state” is prelapsarian; thus it is untainted by sin and 
consequent death. 

This implies that death is an anomaly within the created 
order. It is an unwilled and unintended intrusion into human 
affairs that must be overcome if human life is to attain its true 
potential and its true goal. While the death of the physical 
organism may be considered either a blessing (to bring an end 
to man’s alienation from God) or as a natural and necessary 
part of the life cycle, 3 it remains from the point of view of 
Orthodox theology and experience a spiritual enemy that is as 
much a cause of human sin as it is a consequence of it. 4 Insofar 
as the dread of death provokes rebellion, aggression and aliena¬ 
tion from God and other persons, death itself cannot be reason¬ 
ably judged to be morally neutral. 

Orthodox theology understands life as a divine gift, to be 
received with an attitude of responsibility and thanksgiving. God 

3 Kass, ibid., p. 206. 

4 David Weaver discusses this patristic notion in his MTh thesis, pub¬ 
lished in St Vladimir's Theological Quarterly vols. 27/3 (1983) and 29/2-3 
(1985), under the title “The Exegesis of Romans 5:12 Among the Greek 
Fathers and its Implications for the Doctrine of Original Sin: the Fifth to 
the Twelfth Centuries.” 
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has chosen us not for death, but for life, whose telos or ultimate 
goal is eternal communion with the Persons of the Holy Trinity. 
This suggests in turn that we should conceive and manage our 
life from the perspective of stewardship. Although a free gift, 
like the talents in Jesus’ parable human existence involves 
responsibility towards God, to serve His glory and the salvation 
of His world. Ultimately, human life finds its meaning in cele¬ 
bration. Created in the divine image and called to assume the 
divine likeness, we are to make of our existence a continual 
anaphora, an “offering up” of ourselves and of the cosmos as 
a whole. In this movement of the heart towards divine life, this 
transfiguration of the fleshly body into a spiritual body, death 
stands as the last enemy. Indeed, its destructive power has been 
overcome by the greater power of the Cross; yet it remains the 
ultimate obstacle between ourselves and the fullness of the new 
life in Christ inaugurated at our baptism and brought to com¬ 
pletion in the Kingdom of God. 

In fact, from a Christian perspective, our true death and 
rebirth occur at the moment we are plunged into the baptismal 
waters and, in the name of the Holy Trinity, are raised up and 
united to the communion of saints, both living and dead, who 
constitute the Body of the glorified Lord. Therefore it might 
be argued that because of the Cross of Christ, physical death 
no longer threatens us; it has lost its sting. The last enemy has 
been transformed into a welcome passage leading to everlasting 
life and joy. 

As true as this may be, however, the “last enemy” continues 
to hold sway over us in the form of the dying process. Anticipa¬ 
tion of prolonged and meaningless suffering, more than the event 
of death itself, is the chief cause of anxiety and despair for the 
terminally ill. To determine the limits of selective nontreatment, 
it is necessary to understand the meaning of suffering in Chris¬ 
tian experience and the extent to which suffering possesses re¬ 
deeming quality. 

The spiritual exploits of the desert fathers and other Chris¬ 
tian ascetics testify eloquently to the reality of “redemptive 
suffering.” Certain forms of physical and mental suffering, dis¬ 
tinct from but often associated with pain, can further our spiri¬ 
tual growth in at least three ways. In the first place, suffering 
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makes undeniable the reality of our own sin, weakness and in¬ 
adequacy. Unlike Job, our patience is limited, and suffering 
presents us with the constant temptation to “curse God and 
die.” Second, once our inability to save ourselves becomes ap¬ 
parent in the midst of suffering, we can—like Job—obey the 
God-given impulse to throw ourselves on the divine mercy as 
our only source of hope and strength. Then again, by forcing 
us to choose constantly between God and despair, suffering can 
attain the quality of an ascetic discipline, conquering passions 
of both flesh and spirit. 

Not all suffering, however, is redemptive. Beyond a certain 
point it becomes dehumanizing, breaking down the will and 
thwarting the best intentions of the heart. Such suffering can be 
produced by factors exterior to us and beyond our control: 
torture, excessive physical pain due to an illness, or mental 
anguish brought on by external threats. Researchers are now 
becoming aware, however, that other forms of suffering can be 
equally degrading and devoid of “redemptive” quality. Not 
everyone is a St Ignatius, prepared psychologically and spiritu¬ 
ally to brave a martyr’s death in the arena. Victims of child 
abuse, for example, or persons who have experienced severe 
loss or abandonment, can be so deeply wounded that the very 
fear of suffering—perceived as further punishment—can provoke 
uncontrolable dread and despair. 

Finally, we must admit that suffering often includes an 
element of the absurd. We cannot simply assume that “God 
wills” tragedy in human existence. In John 9, Jesus affirms un¬ 
equivocally that suffering and guilt are by no means necessarily 
connected. God allows tragedy, yes. In the prayer of the Optino 
Fathers we beseech God to “teach me to treat all that comes to 
me throughout the day . . . with firm conviction that Thy will 
governs all ... In unforseen events, let me not forget that all 
are sent by Thee.” Yet it is unthinkable that the God of mercy 
and compassion should will—in the sense of want or desire- 
torture, terrorist bombings, or horrendously destructive earth¬ 
quakes such as we have experienced in recent times. If we affirm 
that “nothing occurs apart from the will of God,” then we must 
likewise insist upon a fundamental distinction between what God 
wills and what He desires and intends. God does not desire that 
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His creatures, however rebellious they may be, should be victims 
of dehumanizing suffering. Yet in the unfathomable mystery of 
the divine economy. He may indeed “will” such experiences. 

All we can know in this regard, however, is in fact all we 
need to know about the mystery of human suffering. That is, 
that despite the element of the absurd inherent in it, God 
accompanies us in our suffering; He knows and shares it to the 
full. As the Suffering Servant, He has the power to transform 
meaningless anguish into a truly redemptive experience. There 
where the person is rendered incapable of sensing that redemp¬ 
tive quality because of the intensity of mental or physical pain, 
the possibility remains for “vicarious redemptive suffering” 
through the anguish of Him who is forever “the Crucified One” 
(Mark 16:6), as well as through the presence, intercession and 
love of others who share the burden of the afflicted person. 

Thus, when viewed in the perspective of Christ’s own sacri¬ 
ficial passion and death, all suffering is potentially redemptive. 
The corporate prayer and solidarity of members of the Body 
can make of even the most “meaningless” tragedy a witness to 
the Cross and to the truth that Life has triumphed over Death. 


in. 

Applying these thoughts regarding human life and suffer¬ 
ing to the situation of the terminally ill, we can suggest certain 
guidelines that may serve the health care professional and all 
those who accompany the dying patient. 

First, it is necessary to pass beyond the dichotomy between 
“vitalism” on the one hand and, on the other, euthanasia per¬ 
formed to ensure “death with dignity.” The former is manifest 
idolatry, which denies that the ultimate meaning and end of 
human life lies beyond the horizon of biological death. The 
latter is in effect an oxymoron, inherently contradictory in that 
there is no such thing as a “good death.” Death is and will 
always remain tragic in its very essence. Christian hope is rooted 
not in the prospect of death but in its defeat, its annihilation 
through the instrument of death itself. “By death He has 
trampled down death!” Euthanasia, then, whether active or pas- 
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sive, voluntary or involuntary, provides no solution to the pro¬ 
blem of dying, other than to hasten its inevitable outcome. 

The ultimate criterion for determining whether selective 
non-treatment might be appropriate in any given situation must 
be the spiritual welfare of the patient. This implies that the 
principles of “sanctity of life” and “quality of life” must no 
longer be seen as mutually exclusive. The sanctity of human 
existence is not necessarily preserved by sustaining biological 
functions, nor is its quality assured by pulling the plug or by ad¬ 
ministering a lethal injection. What indeed is the “quality” of life 
of a comatose patient? Can the words of the maiden in the Song 
of Solomon possibly apply here, “I slept, but my heart was 
awake”? Perhaps the abyss of unconsciousness is like the abyss 
of Sheol in the vision of the Psalmist: “If I ascend to heaven, 
Thou art there! If I make my bed in Sheol, Thou art there!” 

Whatever the case, given the transcendent dimension of 
human existence, respect for the sanctity of life must always 
include consideration of its spiritual quality. This means that we 
need to take with utmost seriousness the Church’s traditional 
prayers for the peaceful separation of soul and body. When a 
patient is irreversibly comatose (insofar as that can be deter¬ 
mined) or suffering from intractable pain despite medication, 
then ethically responsible medical care will not retain as its 
primary goal perpetuation of that state. 

Medical treatment should always prioritize the patient’s 
needs. While appropriate care and nourishment are required to 
prevent infection and limit physical deterioration, the first con¬ 
sideration in the case of the terminally ill should be to relieve 
physical and psychological pain and distress. A “good death” is 
attainable only through the process of “good dying.” The pri¬ 
mary goal of the medical team, then, should not be to prolong 
the life of the dying patient. It should be rather to alleviate 
suffering so that the patient is able to rely to a maximum degree 
on his or her spiritual resources. The “peaceful separation of 
soul and body” requires sufficient freedom from pain and other 
forms of suffering so that appropriate preparation for death can 
be made. It is no infringement of the principle of the sanctity 
of life to administer medication adequate to this task, even if 
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that medication has as its secondary effect the consequence of 
hastening the patient’s death. 5 

No one but the dying patient himself can determine whether 
his suffering has redemptive quality. If he is comatose or in 
great, unrelieved pain, then it is wholly appropriate to withdraw 
life-support systems and give adequate pain-killing medication, 
orally or through injection. 

Today, however, the courts are dealing with an extension 
of this principle that raises a very serious ethical issue: whether 
or not to withhold food and water from a dying patient. Is there 
a moral difference between removing a respirator and removing 
a feeding tube? To the minds of many, there is not, and the 
courts seem increasingly to reflect this conviction. Again there 
arises the issue of voluntary and involuntary procedures. A ter¬ 
minally ill person may refuse food and water, or proxies may 
decide to withhold nourishment from a patient who is comatose 
or incompetent. The problem in the second instance is that we 
simply do not know what the comatose patient experiences in 
such a case. Some comatose persons are able to hear and under¬ 
stand everything spoken by those at the bedside, even though 
they are incapable of active communication. To the degree that 
any comatose patient might be sensate, removal of the feeding 
tube could well produce the agony of starvation. Until medical 
science is able to determine precisely what this particular patient 
is actually experiencing in the way of pain and receptivity of 
external stimuli, it would be morally wrong to deprive him of 
food and water. As a Time magazine quotation put it early on 
in the debate, “if someone is going to starve to death two or 
three weeks after the tube is removed, why not just give him 

5 This principle is well established in Roman Catholic moral theology and 
is generally accepted by Orthodox ethicists. Expressed as the “principle of 
double effect,” it is formulated in the “Ethical and Religious Directives for 
Catholic Health Facilities” as follows: “it is not euthanasia to give a dying 
person sedatives and analgesics for the alleviation of pain, when such a mea¬ 
sure is judged necessary, even though they may deprive the patient of the use 
of reason, or shorten his life” [quoted in James F. Childress, Priorities in 
Biomedical Ethics (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1981), p. 36). Fr. Stanley 
Harakas supports this principle in Contemporary Moral Issues (Minneapolis: 
Light and Life, 1982), p. 175: “The use of pain killers, such as morphine, is 
permissible; where they may constitute an undefined effect on the length of 
the patient’s life, no serious attention need be given, when the motive is the 
comfort and over-all well-being of the patient.” 
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a painless injection now?” 8 Any procedure that makes of active 
euthanasia a preferred alternative is by its very nature immoral 
and should be rejected. 

It must be acknowledged, then, that depriving someone of 
basic nourishment is not the same as removing an artificial life- 
support system. The first invariably brings on death, while the 
latter—as evidenced most dramatically in the Karen Ann Quin¬ 
lan case—simply allows the body’s own resources to take over. 
Whether those resources are adequate to sustain life or not, is 
another issue. The underlying guiding concern in selective non¬ 
treatment must be the welfare of the terminally ill patient. That 
welfare might be best served by removing life-support machinery; 
it cannot be served by deliberately causing death. [I have spoken 
with Orthodox physicans who disagree with this view and con¬ 
sider removal of feeding tubes and withholding of liquids to be 
morally acceptable medical procedures in cases that are clearly 
terminal. They hold that the patient does not suffer and in effect 
dies of natural causes, since he is unable to feed him self or to 
be nourished in any but an “extraordinary” way. Where the 
patient is terminally ill, and it can be firmly established that he 
would not suffer from a lack of nourishment, such a procedure 
might in fact be appropriate. But even if the principle is ac¬ 
cepted, each case must still be individually evaluated to ensure 
insofar as possible the patient’s spiritual and physical welfare.] 


IV. 

What, then, is the Church’s responsibility in assisting the 
terminally ill patient through the dying process? We may note 
the following considerations, but the list could be greatly ex¬ 
panded. 

1. First, we must recognize that the dying process is a 
natural phenomenon in the fallen world and demands appropriate 
respect and attention from everyone who is directly involved 
with the patient. Intercessory prayer, unction services, and fre¬ 
quent visits to the dying person should become a part of the life 

6 A quotation by Attorney Burke Balch of the National Legal Center for 
the Medically Dependent and Disabled, Time , Feb. 23, 1987, p. 71. 
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of the Christian community to which he or she belongs. One 
of the greatest causes of anxiety and depression among the 
terminally ill is loneliness and isolation. To minister in such 
situations, family, friends and the medical staff must overcome 
a natural tendency to “shy away” from impending death, in 
order to reach out to the patient with understanding, compassion 
and love. 

2. The church community can create a network of re¬ 
source persons—medical personnel, priests, ethicists, etc.—who 
can offer support and advice in making crucial decisions regard¬ 
ing the treatment or nontreatment of the dying person. This 
could be especially beneficial in cases where the attending 
physician wants to enact procedures which the patient or his 
representative opposes. 

3. The Churches at the national and local levels should 
encourage development of hospice programs, to provide a level 
of care for the terminally ill that preserves and enhances the 
spiritual dimension of human life and the dying process. Such 
programs have already proven their worth by relieving termin¬ 
ally ill patients of the anxiety surrounding death and providing 
a supportive environment where they can function creatively 
and in peace. Whether through institutions or home-care, the 
hospice programs offer by far the best alternative to hospitaliza¬ 
tion. And by significantly reducing levels of pain and anxiety, 
they go far towards refuting arguments for active euthanasia. 

4. The Churches could support as well certain carefully 
drafted forms of “natural death” legislation, guaranteeing that 
the terminally ill patient will not be used for experimental pur¬ 
poses or subjected to the consequences of a physican’s vitalist 
philosophy. Together with this, they might also encourage uni¬ 
form legislation regarding “living wills,” whose only function 
would be to prevent non-beneficial or “extraordinary” procedures 
from being imposed. This should be recommended to protect 
the financial stability of the patient’s family as much as to insure 
the rights of the patient himself regarding his treatment. 

5. The Churches should definitely militate, through 
preaching, teaching, and other appropriate means, against an 
attitude, prevalent in the United States today, that makes a 
mockery of the Hippocratic Oath and of the medical profession 
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in general. This is the attitude which holds that medical treat¬ 
ment is neither a right nor a privilege, owed or accorded by 
society to its members, but is a service rendered to those who 
have the means to pay. The U.S. is the only major industrial 
democracy in the world today which does not have compre¬ 
hensive medical insurance for all its citizens. In Western Europe 
it is said that the measure of a country’s level of civilization is 
the way it cares for its sick and its aged. On both counts our 
country belongs at best to the Third World. Only the Churches 
have sufficient power of moral persuasion to convince the public 
and our legislators that comprehensive health care is even more 
crucial to our national welfare than a sound defense or economic 
policy. It is up to the Churches, then, to press vigorously for 
quality medical care that is affordable and available to all. 

6. Finally, priests and pastors should proclaim through 
their sermons and through the entire liturgical life of their com¬ 
munities that God is Lord of both life and death. He alone is 
the ultimate source of hope for the terminally ill. And we are 
all, without exception, “terminally ill.” Once we can assume 
that perspective, then perhaps we will be able to request, with 
conviction and unfailing hope, that He will grant to each of us 
the grace of a truly Christian ending to our life, one that is 
painless, blameless and peaceful. 
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A Meditation on the Art of Ministry: 
No Less Than Peter 


Fr Joseph Allen 


When St Gregory Nazianzen, in his Flight to Potitos, called 
the pastroal ministry an “art,” he did not mean that skill and 
attitude were unimportant. 1 The remainder of his writing, like 
the writings of the other two of the Three Hierarchs (Basil the 
Great and John Chrysostom), indicates that he well knew skill 
and attitude to be part of the ministry. 2 To describe the ministry 
as art, however, is probably the most comprehensive and proper 
description. What is “art” except that which includes elements 
of creation, truth, spontaneity, vision, etc., but also which must 
be channelled and directed by skill and attitude (of the artist). 
This is also a virtual description of what takes place in BiockovIcc, 
ministry. 

But if we understand, with Gregory, that ministry is an 
“art,” then like any art it must not only be practiced, but that 
practice must be constantly and deeply pondered and reflected 
upon, i.e., precisely “meditated.” Such reflection is a crucial 
element in the practice of the pastoral ministry. 

Besides the Nazianzen, another Gregory—St Gregory the 
Great, Pope of Rome—also understood the place of this com¬ 
ponent in his famous Pastoral Rule. There, in fact, he calls the 

1 On the Flight to Pontos by Gregory Nazianzen. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Eerdman’s Publishing Co. Series 2, Vol. VII, pp. 203-227. e.g., “But the aim 
of the pastoral art is to provide the soul with wings, to rescue it from the 
world ... to strengthen the image of God in man when it is in danger . . . 
to restore that which has been lost.” (p. 209). 

2 lbid. e.g., on p. 210, Gregory says: “Of this healing we are the ministers 
and fellow-labourers; for whom it is a great thing to recognize and heal, first 
of all, our own passions and weaknesses: . . . but a much greater thing is 
the power to heal and the skill to cleanse others.” 
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pastoral ministry the “art of arts,” but goes on to explain the 
importance of reflecting, of pondering deeply ( meditatio ), upon 
this “art.” The great Pope explains it this way: 

No one ventures to teach any art unless he has learned 
it through pondering it deeply. With what rashness, 
then, would the pastoral ministry be undertaken by 
those who are unfit to do this, seeing that such direc¬ 
tion of souls is the ‘art of arts.’ 3 

Both Gregorys know, then, that this is an “art,” one which 
includes the skill and attitude proper to its praxis, but also one 
upon which those who practice this ministry must constantly 
meditate and reflect. 

But it should be added immediately that this is a “theo¬ 
logical” reflection, i.e., the ministry is to be meditated from a 
theological perspective. Thus we see that such “theological re¬ 
flection” is a central component in all the curricula of the con¬ 
temporary theological schools where the pastoral ministry is 
given its due place. In fact, one must admit that it is precisely 
the balance between these two elements, the praxis of ministry 
and a constant reflection upon that praxis, which is the terminus 
a quo of a theology which is “orthodox.” This can be said be¬ 
cause such a theology must never slide into either theory alone 
or practice alone, which is the result when either of these two 
elements is missing. When such an unfortunate development does 
occur, we do not have theology; we have either “theosophy” or 
“social praxis.” 4 

Hence, we see in such an understanding of ministry—which 
is at one and the same time practice and prayerful reflection— 

z The Pastoral Rule , by Gregory the Great. Ancient Christian Writers 1, 
page 21 

4 While both “theosophy” and “social praxis” may have value in them¬ 
selves, neither one adequately describes the meaning of “theology,” for theol¬ 
ogy as a “Word about God” (Theos and Logos), is rooted in what God has 
revealed to us. This God does in His epiphanies, e.g., creation, incarnation, 
redemption, etc. Viewed in this way, such acts are God’s “ministry” to His 
own creation. Thus, if God speaks His own Word (theology) through His 
ministry, all human attempts at theology must do the same, i.e., must be in¬ 
clusive of those acts inherent in that theology. In short, theology is not either 
theory or praxis, but both at once. Theology, if it is to remain theology, must 
therefore be transmitted through ministry. 
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that it is not only an art, but it is also that dual action which 
most adequately transmits the very meaning of theology. A 
critical component of ministry, then, is this need for reflection 
upon it. 

However true this may be, it is also true that such reflec¬ 
tion is the most neglected of all components by those who serve 
in the pastoral ministry. The only corrective to this short- 
circuited view is that the ministry be understood precisely as 
an “art,” and thus be infused again with this component of 
prayerful reflection. Indeed, it is this reflection which is needed 
to create the proper “atmosphere” or the proper “disposition” 
(here St Basil the Great used the term, bi&Sscuq) in which 
ministry is practiced. 5 As the artist knows, such elements as 
atmosphere and disposition are prerequisite to any art. In other 
words, one cannot consider ministry an art unless this reflective 
action upon that ministry is constantly present. 

In Christian theology, however, prayerful reflection has 
taken several forms. The question before us is which form most 
adequately describes the “art” of ministry? 

In the classic grouping of the triad, meditatio, oratio and 
contemplatio, the first of these terms best describes the spiritual 
endeavor to “break open,” to “reflect upon” or to “ponder 
deeply,” a certain body of written or spoken material. 6 How¬ 
ever, in terms of ministry, meditatio should never be separated 
from oratio (oral prayer which is discursive and volitional) and 
contemplatio (the interior thought “of the heart” aimed at union 
with God). In fact, these three belong to each other. They 
reflect the truth that ministry is an art, and if practiced, they 
should manifest themselves in actio. In the text which follows, 
we use the first of these three terms, “meditatio,” because our 
aim is precisely to “break open” the meaning of ministry. We 
want to reflect upon, to ponder deeply, the art of ministry in 
such a way that it leads one toward actio, indeed, toward the 
actio Christi. 

5 Basil, in his Moral Rule 80, says that one’s disposition (5t.<5c9&oiq) 
and the environment (t6 l6lov) which one creates, is a crucial part of a 
proper pastoral care (^TUneXsta). Cf. Paul Fedwick’s The Church and 
Charisma of Leadership in Basil of Caesarea (Pontifical Institute) Chapters 
Two and Three. Toronto, 1979, 

6 Thomas Keating, “Contemplative Prayer in the Christian Tradition,” in 
America, April 8, 1978. 
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For the Christian, of course, the body of material to be 
constantly “reflected upon” is the Scripture. In this sense, one 
does not merely “read” Scripture; one sincerely ponders it, one 
prayerfully meditates it. 

One of the finest pieces of Scripture to be meditated relative 
to ministry is the post-resurrectional narrative of St John: 

So when they had dined, Jesus said to Peter, ‘Simon, 
son of Jonas, do you love me more than these?’ Peter 
said to Him, ‘Yes Lord, you know that I love you.’ 

Jesus sai dto him, ‘Feed my lambs.’ 

He said to him again the second time, ‘Simon, son of 
Jonas, do you love me?’ Peter said to Him, ‘Yes Lord, 
you know that I love you.’ Jesus said to him, ‘Feed 
my sheep.’ 

He said to him a third time, ‘Simon, son of Jonas, 
do you love me?’ Now, Peter was grieved because He 
said to him a third time ‘Do you love me?’ And he 
said to Him, ‘Lord, you know all things; you know I 
love you.’ Jesus said to him, ‘Feed my sheep.’ 

‘Verily, verily, I say to you, when you were young, 
you girded yourself, and walked wherever you wanted. 

But when you shall be old, you shall stretch forth 
your hands and another shall gird you, and carry you 
where you would not go.’ 

This Jesus spoke, signifying by what death He should 
glorify God. And when He had spoken this, He said 
to him, ‘Follow me.’ (John 21:15-19) 


Meditatio l 

Already by the time of Alexander the Great, some three 
hundred years before Jesus of Nazareth, the practice was set 
for the disciple to choose the “master” with whom he would 
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live and under whom he would study. The prerogative to choose 
was the disciple’s. Among the Jews it remained so; the disciple 
chose the master, the teacher, the rabbi, and lived by his philoso¬ 
phy. According to the Synoptic Gospels, however, this process 
is reversed. Jesus calls the disciples, “Follow me” (’AkoXouGei 
poi in Mark 2:14 and Asute 6maco pou, in Mark 1:17). 7 
Indeed, in this we learn the very meaning of the New Testa- 
mental disciple: to be a “disciple” is to be a learner, a listener, 
a follower, who is to respond to Christ’s call. And although we 
see the disciples very often faltering and failing (especially in 
Mark), basically they continue to follow Jesus, They are able 
to do this only because Jesus keeps picking them up when they 
fall, keeps showing them who He is, keeps reminding them of 
His promise. 

However, what will happen after the Ascension of the 
Lord? What will these “unlearned” men (Acts 4:13) do after 
his earthly life is completed? How are they to continue being 
His disciples? What kind of ministry will they undertake? 

It is precisely at this point that this important Johannine 
narrative, which is both a direct and yet tender dialogue, occurs 
between Christ and Peter during a most peculiar time: after 
the tomb is empty and He is risen, and yet before He has 
ascended. It is a most peculiar time because the Lord is still 
present in an earthly way, but not fully: they see Him and walk 
with Him, but they do not recognize Him until bread is broken 
(Luke 24:31). He is bodily enough to appear to them in the 
upper room, yet He is able to pass through the unopened door 
(John 20:19). They see Him on the shore at the Sea of 
Tiberias, but they are not sure at first that it is the Lord (John 
21:4). Of course, even this peculiar time will have to end 
with the Ascension, and the disciples will then be encouraged 
and led by the Spirit of Pentecost, as He promised them. But as 
yet. He is still with them, albeit in this peculiar way. 

It is this dialogue, however, which truly tells us about the 
art of the disciple’s ministry after Jesus ascends. In a sense, 
this dialogue initiates a transition; it stands at the juncture 

7 Demetrios Trakatellis, “Follow Me,” in the Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review. Vol. 30, No. 3, 1985, pp. 272-274. Bp. Trakatellis emphasizes Jesus’ 
initiative: “discipleship emerges as a status which is created exclusively by 
Jesus and which starts by a personal calling by Him.” (p. 273). 
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between this peculiar time when He is still with them, and that 
time when He will have gone to His Father. 

But if our contemporary concern remains centered around 
the ministry of Christ’s disciple, this Johannine dialogue speaks 
to such a concern. It is able to do so because it unites the two 
poles which forevermore define who this disciple of Christ is, 
and what his ministry shall be. The two poles, set by the Lord’s 
words, are: “Do you love me?” and “Feed my sheep.” As we 
shall see, it is in the space between these two poles—loving 
Christ and feeding the sheep—that the ministry of Christ’s 
disciple is defined as an “art.” In turn, it is what happens within 
this space which must be deeply pondered by each one who 
ministers in His Name. 

We must begin by asking: Who can serve a ministry with¬ 
out first loving Christ? And who can truly love Christ without 
seeing that that love must be manifested in a ministry (5ia- 
Kov(a), i.e., in feeding His sheep? What is ministry, if not 
feeding the flock because we love Christ? 

Let us, then, enter that space of loving Christ and feeding 
His sheep; let us reflect upon its meaning. 

As we begin to do so, we ask: “What could Peter have 
learned from this dialogue? How does it speak to the ministry 
of any disciple in any age?” Of all the points that could be 
made, we can reflect especially upon the following, each of 
which is required of us, “no less than Peter.” 


Meditatio 11 

No less than Peter, we must learn the basic fact: if one will 
“feed the sheep,” one must first love Christ. Thus the question 
is asked three times, to the seeming frustration of Peter. We 
see here that Peter will have to understand what is truly implied 
when loving Christ informs that ministry, the one to which 
shortly—and more intensely—he himself will be called (i.e., after 
the Lord is gone from this earth). When asked this insistent 
question, Peter is invited by the Lord into what we can only 
call the relationship of an “open door”—one which opens to the 
love of Christ. 
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However, this love is no small endeavor; it has dire con¬ 
sequences. It is indeed a call to courage (which, as we see in 
the book of Acts, Peter will certainly need). But this “open 
door” is also a call to trust, acceptance and vulnerability. True 
love always requires such realities, and Peter is called by Christ 
to pass through such a door. But these are also the very same 
realities which are shrouded in the various fears of the human 
ego. Will Peter, for example, have enough trust in God to over¬ 
come the fear of “being weak” before those to whom he is sent? 
Can Peter, like his Lord, allow himself the risk of being vulner¬ 
able, of surrendering, of being broken enough, so that his weak¬ 
ness can become God’s strength? Can he stand what the Apostle 
Paul knew to be the “ruthless exchange” in which our weakness 
is exchanged for God’s grace; indeed, in which such weakness 
becomes the very channel for God’s grace? (II Cor. 12:9) All 
this is to ask the crucial question of ministry: Will Peter be 
open to the truth that this ministry is not his own? That any 
gain in his ministry is not realized by his own human strength? 
In short, will Peter allow his ministry to be transparent to Christ? 
In each of these cases when such questions are addressed to 
Peter, are they not the very questions we must ask ourselves? 

This open door, however, does have an alternative: “the 
brick wall.” Many in the contemporary ministry have taken 
such an alternative. One would think that it is only logical and 
proper to walk through an open door rather than to smash 
one’s head into a brick wall. But many still choose the brick 
wall: this is my ministry. I own it, I am totally responsible for 
it, I can accomplish it by myself. And even after many a bloody 
head and broken heart, if they have not already abandoned 
their ministry in despair, in desolation, in dissatisfaction, they 
are lining up once more to take another run at it. Forgetting that 
it is always Christ’s ministry in which we serve (for He is the 
only priest), we inevitably turn to our own human devices of 
manipulation, technique, workaholism, and even subtle forms 
of violence. But this merely leads to “burn-out,” as always hap¬ 
pens when human strength is separated from God’s grace. 8 

s See the documents of The National Conference of Catholic Bishops 
Report : “As One Who Serves: Reflections on the Pastoral Ministry” (1977); 
“The Continuing Formation of Priests” (1984); and “The Priest and Stress” 
(1983). Each study indicates that at the root of pastoral burn-out is self- 
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All this may at first seem apparent, and even naive to those 
who minister as disciples. But there are other, less apparent 
implications to this open door relationship. Some will certainly 
continue to choose the brick wall of self-strength in order to 
circumvent these other implications of loving Christ. What are 
these other implications of accepting this open door relationship? 
And what is their importance in feeding the sheep? This leads 
us deeper into this art of ministry, through the open door. 


Meditatio 111 

No less than Peter, we must remember that the door swings 
two ways, and when we enter the life in Christ, He will also 
enter our life. However, we do not like to let someone inside, 
not even God. This is the fear arising from our self-doubt: “If 
you really knew who I was, what I am like, you would leave 
me all alone and I would fall.” This could be as much Peter’s 
feeling (who, after all, betrayed the Lord himself!) as it is ours. 
But does not Jesus, when He invites us through this open door 
to discipleship, say to us, “I will touch you there, there at your 
sorest point, there at your wound, at your ugliest part, there 
where you have tried to hide the skeleton in your closet.” Here 
already we see that the walk through the door is not without 
pain; it is open but costly to pass through. 

To enter this door means to do battle with the demon of 
self-protection and disguise; this is its demand. But Jesus Him¬ 
self is there along with this demand, always assuring us that 
with our repentance He will not run away in horror. We find 
this difficult—as surely Peter did—because, although we are good 
at sharing our strengths, we are very poor at sharing our weak¬ 
ness. And so we die in our pseudo-strength, we crash head-long 
into the brick wall: “I am strong and I must let no one—not 
even God Himself—know the truth of my weakness.” 

St Augustine, however, said what every disciple of Christ 
must say: "teneo quia teneor” (“I hold because I am held”). 
Yes, we do want to hold, to be strong enough to hold, but we 
do not want to “be held.” Yes, we will love, but can we receive 

dependence (or self-pride). Many of the points in Meditatio V and VI come 
from these excellent documents. 
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but will we accept this love of Christ, with all these demands? 
this love? That is to say, in our ministry we will love the flock, 
Or is it too painful for us? We discover that it is easier for us 
to give than to receive. This is true because, in giving, we can 
continue to hold all the strength in ourselves. In receiving, how¬ 
ever, we have to take “the risk of trust,” of being open to what 
Christ will bring with Him through the door. This trust in God 
is a crucial part of what makes ministry an “art.” 


Meditatio IV 

No less than Peter, we could also allow our ministry to 
become like that of the “mechanic.” The mechanic is the one 
who investigates the power source which drives the engine. He 
is interested in the “parts” of the motor, in how it operates. This 
in itself is not bad, but a mechanic is not an artist. 

In the New Testament, the disciples at every moment knew 
the power and the presence of God; they saw it in Christ. In 
this way they were seeking to find precisely what the Old Testa- 
mental Jews sought: the power and presence of the Almighty. 
They asked, “Are you there? What is your name? And if you 
are there, do you have the power to make a difference?” The 
Jews of old asked this, the disciples of John the Baptist asked 
this (Matt 11:3). Certainly Peter, when asked the question “Do 
you love me?” knew the answer, because Christ was there, 
“risen from the dead.” What greater revelation of God’s power 
could there be? In a sense, is this not the question that modern 
man still basically asks? Is it not still the intellectual—and even 
the “mechanical”—question: how can one know the power and 
presence of God? 

But in loving Christ, in accepting to enter the open door, 
we are taken beyond this concern, as valuable as such a concern 
might be. The flock will remain either “unfed” or fed the wrong 
food, unless we do go beyond this. The vital concern for us now 
is not only the power and presence of God, but this: will I trust 
that power and presence to shape me? Will I take the risk of 
abandoning my own life to it? Will I allow God to be the “potter” 
of the clay of my ministry (Jer 18:2-4)? This is the true concern 
because it moves past the intellect, past the verbalized Christian- 
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ity by which we seek to “understand.” This is now in the pure 
arena of faith. In this way, one can strangely say that churches 
might be full of countless persons who certainly do understand 
the power and presence of God, but will in no way open their 
hearts to accept His love and, by extension, those painful de¬ 
mands which His love implies. 

When the question is asked, “Do you love me?”, one can 
answer, “Lord, you know that I do” . . . and then proceed 
simply to lock Christ out. And this can happen in the very center 
of our ministry. We can do this when we forget that the core 
of our faith is not only in our giving, not only in our being 
good, not only in understanding God’s power and presence. 
These are the “mechanical” questions, and they are important 
and good. The core of our faith, however—the faith by which 
the disciple practices the art of his ministry—is that Christ is 
God’s gift to us. Can we accept this gift? Will we allow our¬ 
selves to be loved by God in this way? Can we trust enough to 
know that even if God “breaks” us, it is only to lead us to true 
growth? 

This the disciple must reflect upon and live by, if he will 
serve his ministry as an “art.” The disciple, then, responding to 
the question of Christ, “Do you love me?” must be more than 
the mechanic. 


Meditatio V 

No less than Peter, we could forget that this open door 
relationship has a very personal side. After all, there is always 
something personal in art. In the Scripture there are various 
words which mean “love.” In this specific dialogue, St John 
uses two words, both of which are translated as love; they are 
“philia” (qnMoc) and “agape” (dydirr)). If we meditate upon 
this carefully, we find that the third time the question is asked, 
“Do you love me?” we are reminded of this personal side of 
love. There the Lord uses the term “philia,” which is to say, that 
type of personal love which one has for “his brother.” The first 
two times Jesus speaks the word “love,” the term He uses is 
“agape.” This latter term “agape,” however, is the highest, de- 
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noting the divine form of love. Why does Jesus emphasize, in 
the third question, this “philial” form? Why change from “agape” 
to “philia,” if not to remind Peter—and all who would follow 
Him—that this is indeed a personal call. 

We can better understand this if we remember that a per¬ 
sonal call is a call to a “friend.” Jesus said to His disciples, “You 
are my friends” (upsu; cptXoL pou eote— John 15:15). Can any 
disciple, when he responds to Christ’s call, forget this? Abraham 
is called “friend of God” (cptXoq ©sou—James 2:23), and he 
certainly knew this personal side of love. Indeed, it became 
deeply integrated into his journey. 

How did Abraham discover this personal side? No doubt 
this disciple, this friend of God, is like many of us. Perhaps 
Abraham did not want to be a prophet, the “father of all na¬ 
tions,” the leader of this people. Perhaps he asked of God many 
times, “where are you leading me?” Certainly, he was willing: 
to make sacrifices, to give up what he wanted, to leave his 
homeland where he was most secure. He may not have really 
wanted to leave Ur of the Chaldees. It might not even have made 
sense, but he had passed through the open door: if that is what 
God wanted, that he would do. Yet there remain those painful 
demands—the trust, the acceptance, the vulnerability—and as 
surely as the night follows the day, they come. For Abraham 
they came at the moment of great faith, not with the intellectual 
question of power and presence (for Abraham surely knew 
that!); the time came when all would be asked. God—like a 
surgeon who knew what part to excise, like a hunter who knew 
to shoot the arrow straight at Abraham’s heart—this God asks 
his most treasured possession, his son. 

Like most of us, could Abraham not have said, “I will give 
you what I can manage? Even if it is difficult, I will give you 
what you want, just as long as it is not all\” But God is a surgeon 
and a hunter, and so He will be with His disciple. We will, of 
course, seek to keep the back door open, especially if God 
comes too close to our sore point. We will, of course, wonder 
if God will play with us, like a fish on a hook. We will, of 
course, fear that He will snatch away our crutches without giv¬ 
ing us something better. We will, of course, insist on holding 
on to this one small area, this one small prideful shred, as if it 
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were “a son.” The open door, the loving of Christ, which re¬ 
quires we let Christ in with these painful demands, seems beyond 
reasonableness. 

And just like Abraham, friend of God, in the art of our 
ministry we will personally be asked to hand it over, to abandon 
it, to offer it as a “sacrifice.” To offer what? For one person it 
is an attachment to another person; for another person it is an 
attachment to self. For one it is an insistence on one’s own 
power, for another an insistence on possessing something—or 
someone. It matters very little exactly what it is; there are many 
simple and complex ways of being a slave. The surgeon will 
excise it, the hunter will shoot his arrow. 

In all this, do we not wonder—as perhaps Peter did—why 
such a ministry of feeding the flock demands this painful open 
door relationship? We much prefer the brick wall. But sooner 
or later we will be asked to choose one or the other, the door 
or the wall, because sooner or later we will be asked to offer 
up the gift of Abraham. Loving Christ makes this personal 
demand. 


Meditatio VI 

No less than Peter, however, we will also learn the joy of 
the open door. We will enjoy, in the space between loving Christ 
and feeding the sheep, the wonderful experience of being with 
the Lord as His disciples. And mirabile dictu! we will sense His 
presence, we will feel His touch. We will discover a ministry 
which He fills up with Himself. We will become an instrument 
of His will. If one does not want this, one wants neither to be a 
disciple, nor to practice the art of ministry. 

But how are we to know this joyful experience? It is best 
discovered as we move toward the very core—the center—of 
ministry itself, and that core is healing. 

Healers heal. And disciples have a ministry of healing. This 
is a joy which can happen in one’s life in many ways. But it 
can never happen except that such persons, first of all and al¬ 
ways, have walked with God, have stopped long enough to 
listen to His Word, have sought precisely to meditate and learn 
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His way. Only in this way—which is the outcome of loving Christ 
—will one be transparent to God’s grace, will one be the conduit 
through which His grace pours forth. Such healing, as St Gregory 
Nazianzen says, is art. 

The joy of healing happens in God’s own time, which is 
always the right time because it is always God who heals. As the 
disciple Peter said to Aeneus, “Jesus Christ makes thee whole” 
(Acts 9:34). But it also happens ironically. Have we not seen 
that sometimes gentleness heals when we least expect it? Many 
a heavy door of fear, which it seemed no human force could 
open, has timidly slid open under the gentle force of a most 
human hand, one motivated by God’s love. When we see this 
happening, we know the joy of healing, we know the art of 
ministry. 

Have we not also seen that God’s word does come as the 
hunter to the door, and this happens when we hardly thought 
it would work. Being an instrument of God as hunter is also 
part of this art. “God,” one may cry, “I would gladly remain a 
cripple. Leave me alone with my crutches. Please, ask anything, 
but not to give up my hiding place. I have been there so long, 
I know it well, I am comfortable there.” God’s Word, as a hunter, 
knows this motive, and knows that healing will require that one 
be asked precisely for that which one fears most. Yes, one will 
resist. In fact, one will fight and thrash and scream, but will not 
escape. He will be asked again, then again, and again. He will 
be asked until either it is given, or he dies. In our ministry, we 
are agents and instruments of God’s Word as hunter. 

The question of healing, which brings this joy, is this: can 
the disciple’s ministry appropriately apply one time this gentle¬ 
ness, another time this Word of God as hunter? Will he have 
the spiritual depth to discern which is proper, and when? This 
is a veritable art. Even more, can this disciple be patient enough, 
when attempting to heal others, to let God’s time be his time? 
After all, God is the “potter,” and we the “fragile vessels.” In 
the practice of ministry, one’s joy is complete when, as he places 
himself in God’s hands, he sees such healing taking place. 

However, the process must continually go on. The disciple 
might at first say: “I will do your work. I will preach your 
Word, comfort your sick, touch your broken people, feed diem 
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with the bread of life. I will visit your prisons, answer your 
night calls, baptize your babies.” But if this disciple, for one 
moment only, fails to abide in Christ, fails to remain prayerfully 
one with Christ; if this disciple turns for that moment only to 
himself, all this can be emptied of the joy of the open door. The 
truth is that the open door is a continuing relationship, for the 
disciple is always following the “master.” One never “graduates” 
from this school of discipleship. “What else do you want?” we 
may then ask. But we know what God wants. “I want you! Not 
only what you can do or cannot do, nor what you think you can 
or cannot do. I want you.” And we discover in this that Christ’s 
question to Peter, “Do you love me?” really means “I want you.” 
Unless we are continually His, unless we continue to meditate, 
ponder, contemplate this ministry, the word we speak, either in 
gentleness or as the hunter, is our word, not His. This will surely 
lead to the brick wall. 

Finally, though, when we learn this joy of the open door, 
when we discover the joy of this healing, we further discover 
that the flock to be fed does not need a cold, analytical shrewd¬ 
ness to heal them, to merely tell them what is wrong with them. 
This is neither the way of gentleness nor the way of the hunter. 
What we all need, however, is someone to walk with us, to be 
gentle with our weakness, to care enough about us to penetrate 
our hiding place with sensitivity. What we need is somebody to 
offer a hand so that together we can pass through the open door. 
The disciple is always seeking this open door, both for himself 
and for those to whom he ministers. 

But after he discovers the open door, then he must enter 
it, and there he must abide. The “art” of ministry, then, is prac¬ 
ticed in that space which lies between loving Christ and feeding 
the sheep. 
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Notes and Comments 


YANNARAS ON PERSON AND NATURE 


Christos Yannaras’ book The Freedom of Morality 1 con¬ 
tains many valuable and creative insights. It is important par¬ 
ticularly for its passionate advocacy of the ineffably distinct and 
infinitely valuable human person, its understanding of repentance 
as an existential openness to God’s love arising in the depths of 
personal failure, and its resolute denunciation of totalitarianism 
and all its moralistic masks. Precisely because of its significance, 
the problems it involves deserve to be seriously addressed. This 
article will focus on certain difficulties in Yannaras’ approach to 
the Trinity, theological anthropology, asceticism, gender and 
sexuality, and examine them in the light of other approaches 
found among the Greek fathers. 

1. Yannaras’ vision of human existence and ethics is 
grounded in his understanding of God as Trinity. For him, “the 
personal existence of God is the comprehensive and exhaustive 
expression of the truth of being,” and the divine essence and 
energy do not constitute being. God is to be described positively 
in terms of personhood, freedom, and the relations of love among 
the hypostases, and all other attributes are subject to apophatic 
denial (pp. 22-24). This understanding is said to be grounded in 
the Cappadocian teaching that the Father as person is the source 
of all divine being, and in St Gregory Palamas’ belief that the 
divine hypostases are free to transcend their nature. However, a 
study of these fathers will show that their views, which represent 
the consensus of Orthodox tradition, differ significantly from 
the views of Yannaras. 

For the Cappadocians, the Father is the origin of all un- 
1 SVS Press, Crestwood, 1984. 
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created being and life, which includes the other two persons but 
also the divine essence or nature, which is unknowable, and the 
divine energy, which encompasses all of God’s positive attributes 
and activities ad extra. In other words, the Father gives all that 
he is to the Son and the Holy Spirit except fatherhood, making 
them homoousios with himself, and this is what makes them 
truly God. 2 The unity of the Trinity is indeed an interrelation 
of persons, as Yannaras says, but it is also a unity of essence 
and energy. St Gregory the Theologian takes care to confess 
the oneness of nature and the threeness of hypostases in balanced 
antitheses which affirm both equally and do not subordinate 
either one to the other. He teaches that the common divine 
energy proceeds from the Father, through the Son, in the Holy 
Spirit, thus manifesting indirectly the one unmanifest nature, 
but he also speaks of the energy as the united light of three 
conjoined suns, disclosing the persons together in their dis¬ 
tinctness.® It is in this energy that we can know God as one 
essence and three persons. 

Palamas sums up the patristic tradition in affirming that 
person, essence and energy all belong to the being of God, 
though strictly speaking the essence is beyond being. 4 For the 
archbishop of Thessalonica the persons transcend their nature 
not by somehow standing over against it existentially but by 
being present also in the energy. This does not diminish the 
nature but discloses the divine life which is undisclosed within 
it, as it were. To think of the essence as a kind of prison 
from which personal freedom has to escape is not apophatic 
enough; together with perfect unity, there are distinctions within 
God between person, essence and energy, but there can be no 
barriers since the Godhead is unbounded. 

The apophatic approach applies properly to everything 
that can be said of God, including the language of person- 
hood, love and freedom that Yannaras uses affirmatively. 

2 For a summary of Cappadocian theology of the Trinity, see J. N. D. 
Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, revised ed. (San Francisco, 1978), pp. 263- 
269. 

3 Or. 39.11, PG 36.345C-D; Or. 40.41, PG 36.417B-C; Or. 39.12, PG 
36.348A; Or. 31.14 in Paul Gallay, ed. Grtgoire de Nazianze. Discours 27-31, 
Sources chretiennes 250 (Paris, 1978), pp. 302-304. 

4 See John Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas (Crestwood, 1964), 
especially pp. 182-184. 
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Gregory the Theologian, who says God is one and three, also 
indicates that our created concepts of number do not apply 
to him. 5 Divine freedom, too, differs from created freedom 
with its inherent limitations, and God’s love cannot be under¬ 
stood exhaustively. Yet, in the context of apophatic reserve, 
all of these concepts are applied to God. So are the concepts 
of natural attributes, or, to use Palamas’s more concrete and 
dynamic term, energies, which Yannaras says are to be treated 
only apophatically. 

In regard to the Trinity, the fathers’ approach is balanced 
and holistic and can be summed up in the both/and statements 
characteristic of antithetical thought. 6 God is person and nature 
and energy; we speak of him apophatically and cataphatically. 
In comparison, Yannaras appears one-sided. His positive state¬ 
ments about personhood are of great value, but his diminution 
of the place of nature and apparent neglect of energy cause 
problems. 

2. The same difficulties carry over to his treatment of 
the human, which for him, as for all Orthodox theologians, is 
understood primarily as bearing the image of God. He locates 
the imago Dei in the human person, who is characterized by 
freedom and love, and denies that it consists in natural at¬ 
tributes possessed in common with God, or analogous to his. 
Human nature for Yannaras is mortal and subject to biological 
necessity (pp. 19-24). These opinions contrast sharply with 
those of many fathers. St Gregory of Nyssa, who reflected 
deeply on anthropological issues, is a good example. While his 
emphasis on human freedom, which at one point he calls 
isotheos , 7 is well known, he also defines the divine image as a 
participation in all the attributes of God. These include in¬ 
tellect, freedom and immortality, but also the virtues, which 

5 Or. 23.10, Justin Mossay, ed. Grtgoire de Nazianze. Discours 20-23 , 
Sources chretiennes 270 (Paris, 1980), pp. 300-302; Or. 34.8, PG 36.249A. 

6 On antithetical thought, see my “Word as Icon in Greek Patristic Theol¬ 
ogy,” Sobornost 10:1 (1988) 38-49. 

7 De mortuis, Werner Jaeger, ed. Gregorii Nysseni Opera (Leiden, I960-), 
9:54. On Gregory’s understanding of human freedom, see J6r6me Gaith, 
La conception de la liberte chez Gr ego ire de Nysse (Paris, 1953) and my 
dissertation, “Grace and Human Freedom according to St. Gregory of Nyssa” 
(Graduate Theological Union, Berkeley, 1986), pp. 145-240. 
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play a central role in Gregory’s thought. 8 His understanding of 
free choice shows that he sees the image as involving person- 
hood, but it certainly involves human nature and its natural 
energies as well. 9 

The bishop of Nyssa does not see human nature as mortal 
or subject to biological necessity. 10 For him, our true nature is 
the divine image and likeness, which constitutes God’s original 
creative intention for us and is fully achieved in the eschaton. 
Mortality and biological necessity, with all they entail, belong 
to the “tunics of skin,” the animal characteristics added to our 
nature to accommodate and ultimately heal fallenness. 11 A 
clear distinction between human nature and the tunics of skin 
is essential to Greek patristic anthropology as represented by 
the Cappadocians and St Maximus the Confessor. In Deification 
in Christ, Panayiotis Nellas provides an excellent contemporary 
discussion of this distinction, 12 but it is evidently lacking in 
Yannaras’s thought. Without it, he is left in the position of 
saying that human nature as such has to be overcome in the 
achievement of human wholeness, though that wholeness is 
supposed to encompass and transfigure nature. This confusion 
of thought can have destructive implications for the practice 
of moral life, as we shall see. 

Two further anthropological distinctions would help in 
clarifying Yannaras’s thinking about human nature. Gregory 

B Oratio catechetica, J. H. Srawley, ed. The Catechetical Oration of Gregory 
of Nyssa (Cambridge, England, 1956), pp. 23-24. See also Roger Leys, Vimage 
de Dieu chez Saint Gregoire de Nysse (Paris, 1951) and David L, Balas, 
Metousia Theou : Man’s Participation in God’s Perfections according to St 
Gregory of Nyssa, Studia Anselmiana 55 (Rome, 1966). 

9 On p. 25, Yannaras quotes Gregory of Nyssa as saying, “The image is 
not part of the nature” ( De opif. hom . 16, PG 44.185C). Taken in context, 
this text is saying that the image inheres in the whole of human nature, i.e. 
the concrete totality of all human beings considered as an ontological unity. 
Gregory does not deny either here or elsewhere that our nature as such is in 
the image. On his concept of concrete totality, see A. H. Armstrong, “Platonic 
Elements in Gregory of Nyssa’s Doctrine of Man,” Dominican Studies 1 
(1948) 113-126. 

10 See Gai’th, pp. 52-60. 

11 See Jean DaniSlou, Platonisme et thiologie mystique, 2nd ed. (Paris, 
1954), pp. 55-60 and Monique Alexandre, “Protologie et eschatologie chez 
Gr6goire de Nysse,” in Arche S Telos, ed. U. Bianchi and H. Crouzel (Milan, 
1981), pp. 122-169. 

12 (Crestwood, 1987), pp. 43-91. 
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of Nyssa provides the first, distinguishing genuine human need 
from passion, which is a distortion and exaggeration of true 
need. For example, he contrtasts the body’s needs for nourish¬ 
ment and covering with passionate desires for gold and silver 
dinnerware or richly embroidered clothing. He sees the ethical 
task as caring for the genuine necessities but renouncing the 
superfluities demanded by passion. 13 Yannaras lacks this dis¬ 
tinction and consequently is forced to say that the person 
should struggle against his needs as such. 

A distinction between a person’s particular nature and 
human nature as a whole, which belongs to the totality of all 
human hypostases, would also have helped Yannaras. He 
equates the sum total of a person’s identifiable individual char¬ 
acteristics with nature, whose service is bondage to necessity, 
instinct and passion, and contrasts this with personal freedom 
(pp. 22-24). If this equation is taken seriously, it empties his 
key concept of personal distinctiveness of much of its content 
and value. He is right to suggest that the mysterious, unique 
human hypostasis is more than the sum of all its measurable 
and nameable individual characteristics and thus cannot be 
identified with them, but surely the distinct person expresses 
its freedom and love in and through its particular nature—its 
psychological and physical faculties, its specific talents, etc. 
The tone of the book suggests that Yannaras values personal 
distinctiveness in this sense, but his explanation remains dan¬ 
gerously ambiguous. What I have called “particular nature” 
hovers somewhere between individuality, which is bad to him, 
and personhood, which is good. He describes the person’s ethical 
task as fighting against natural individuality, but to what exactly 
does this refer? Natural particularities should not be suppressed 
but rather re-oriented toward God, fully developed and 
transfigured. 

The aspect of individuality that needs to be overcome, 
according to Vladimir Lossky 14 as well as Yannaras, is self¬ 
enclosure and isolation. The person is interrelated in being and 

13 De Mortuis , Jaeger 9:58-59. See Ekkehard Muhlenberg, “Synergism in 
Gregory of Nyssa,” Zeitschrift fur die neotestamentliche Wissenschaft und die 
Kunde der dlteren Kirche 68 (1977) 93-122. 

u The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Cambridge and London, 
1957), pp. 121-124. 
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love with all other persons, so that each manifests a unique 
mode of existence of the whole human nature, which they all 
share. Surely, a person arrives at this natural unity in and 
through his own particular nature by reaching out in love toward 
other persons who share similar characteristics or who possess 
different characteristics which complement his own. In love, a 
person seeks to give all that he is to another, in the image of 
the Holy Trinity, and his natural faculties and energies are the 
channels and vehicles through which this giving takes place. 
As one gives of one’s own and receives from others, personal 
interrelatedness is established and the person’s mode of existence 
ultimately expands from his own particular nature to encompass 
human nature as a whole. This growth involves precisely a 
development of “individual” characteristics so as to give oneself 
to others in them. The attempt to extinguish such characteristics, 
which Yannaras at times seems to suggest, would thus under¬ 
cut the ethical development of true personal existence which 
he is advocating. 

3. Yannaras understands the fall as the dominion of 
nature over person and asceticism as the person’s struggle to 
reverse the fall by conquering nature, including his individual 
needs and desires (pp. 24, 109-111). All objective, external 
ethical standards are rejected as undercutting personal freedom, 
so the only standard left is apparently deliberate opposition to 
one’s own nature. Understood in this way, asceticism seems 
paradoxically very close to the totalitarianism which Yannaras 
so eloquently decries. 

If virtue is an important component of the divine likeness, 
as Gregory of Nyssa says, it makes sense to follow the con¬ 
sensus of the ascetic fathers in regarding the development of 
virtues as essential to the moral life. The virtues can be seen as 
offering guidelines for personal growth and healing; they need 
not become legalistic standards demanding conformity and 
eliciting pride, as Yannaras suggests. Such external reference 
points, and above all the example of Christ himself, allow for 
balance and perspective in Christian ethics, as the battle of 
person versus nature in and of itself does not. Personal freedom 
and natural virtue, the internal and external criteria of right 
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action, can perhaps come to be understood antithetically as 
complementing and supporting each other rather than conflict¬ 
ing. In this way, Yannaras’s insights into the personal dimen¬ 
sion of ethics could be integrated into a broader perspective 
expressing the wholeness and fullness of life characteristic of 
Orthodox practice. 

In my opinion, the issues of trinitarian doctrine and 
anthropology discussed thus far are the most fundamental areas 
of Yannaras’s thought that call for further reflection. However, 
his attitudes toward the issues of gender and sexuality also 
involve difficulties. 

4. On pp. 101-102, Yannaras describes the “distinct 
natural functions” of men and women as follows: The man 
“performs the ministry of endowing the world with meaning, 
making it ‘word,’ while the woman offers the natural flesh in 
which life is ‘made word’ and transfigured.” 15 On p. 59 he 
explains this distinction further in terms of intelligence and 
perception, form and matter. In these gender stereotypes, he 
appears to be subjecting human persons to the very biological 
and natural necessity from which he intends to free them. 
Moreover, he introduces an ontological structure which is 
absent from the mainstream of Greek patristic anthropology 
and tends to conflict with some of its fundamental principles. 

His ideas echo an Aristotelian biology which envisions 
the father as the sole source of the child’s life-principle, for 
which the mother provides only a material receptacle. St 
Gregory the Theologian departs from this concept and says 
that the life-principle comes from both parents, an unusual 
view in the ancient world where Aristotle’s gynecology was 
standard, but one thoroughly vindicated by modem science. 15 

15 Yannaras uses this distinction to explain why only men are ordained 
to the priesthood. However, such a grand ontological theory has problematic 
implications for many aspects of the life of men and women which reach far 
beyond the Church’s ministry as such. The maleness of the priesthood can be 
adequately explained in the context of liturgical theology and should not 
become an occasion for creating a new theological anthropology which com¬ 
promises the centrality of the divine image in our understanding of human 
existence. 

16 Curm, 1.2.14.33-6, PG 37.758. See Heinz Althaus, Die Heilslehre des 
heiligen Gregor von Nazianz (Munster, 1972), pp. 98-99. 
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Nazianzen’s understanding reflects the theological perspective 
of the Cappadocians and St Maximus, who see the divine 
image as the fundamental and determining structure in human 
ontology. Accordingly, for them all human persons share the 
same essential vocation of participating in God’s life and 
manifesting it in the creation, the role of microcosm and 
mediator. 17 Active and passive elements are both intrinsic to 
this vocation. As Maximus teaches, God gives each human 
person a logos physeos which he or she is called to embody 
in a freely chosen mode of existence corresponding to God’s 
creative intention. 1 ® Each one thus has an iconographic task 
of transforming his or her own person and the surrounding 
creation into “word.” At the same time, as Gregory of Nyssa 
says, every human person functions as a receptacle called to 
fill his or her self with divine life through openness to grace 
and pour out this life to others. 19 It follows that if the icono¬ 
graphic function were restricted to men and the containment 
function to women, as Yannaras suggests, nobody could be 
fully human and fulfill the human ethical task. For the fathers, 
we are called to transcend biological necessity through per¬ 
sonal freedom and find our human identity in the divine like¬ 
ness. Yannaras would do well to take this seriously in all areas 
of his thought. 

Problems with gender and biological necessity also occur 
in his treatment of some of the Church’s more archaic canons 
which exclude women from communion because of certain 
physiological functions, forbid a mother to enter the room 
where her newly baptized baby is and bar a man’s ordination 
if, against his will, he was molested as a child (p. 184). Here, 
the biology of the reproductive process becomes an obstacle 
to the activities of personal freedom and love in precisely the 
kinds of ways that Yannaras’s principles attempt to transcend. 
If he sees obedience to such canons simply as an opportunity 

17 On the human vocation as pertaining to men and women alike, see 
Basil, Horn, in Psalm, 1, PG 29.216D-217A; Gregory the Theologian, Or, 37.7, 
Claudio Moreschini, ed. Grigoire de Nazianze. Discourse 32-37, Sources 
chr6tiennes 318 (Paris, 1985), pp. 284-286; Maximus, Ambigua 41, PG 
91.1304D-1312B. 

18 See Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator (Lund, 1965), pp. 76-84. 

19 De an, et ress,, PG 46.105A; De perf., Jaeger 8.212; In Cant,, Jaeger 
6.293. See my “Word as Icon.” 
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to pit one’s personal freedom against one’s nature, this in¬ 
volves the difficulties we discussed earlier. His explanation 
that the reproductive process, which the fathers link with 
death, needs to be kept separate from the eucharist, which is 
the source of life (pp. 185-188), is also problematic. By the 
same reasoning the sick would have to be excluded from com¬ 
munion since their bodies have been impacted by the forces 
of corruption. Yannaras makes an excellent point about the 
personal ministry of the pastor, and especially the bishop, in 
applying the canons (pp. 192-193). With the canons at issue 
here, this ministry is particularly crucial. 

5. Given all this, it is peculiar that Yannaras overem¬ 
phasizes the importance of sexuality in human existence. He 
even claims that the Greek fathers support this view and that 
“the Church recognizes in sexual love man’s existential iden¬ 
tity” (pp. 164-169, cf. p. 23). Yet the meager patristic evidence 
he uses to justify these bold assertions is unconvincing. In the 
fathers, epithymia refers to the faculty of the soul concerned 
with all kinds of desire, and eros refers to self-transcending 
love. 20 Neither of these concepts is concerned specifically or 
even primarily with sexuality. 

Yannaras’s notion of the centrality of libido in human 
life reflects Freud but is not representative of more recent psy¬ 
choanalytic theory. 21 It is certainly not representative of the 
fathers, who, far from regarding love for God as a sublima¬ 
tion of the libidinous drive, see the quest for bodily pleasure 
as an end in itself as a passionate distortion and misdirection 
of the essential human faculty of self-transcending love. This 
faculty is intrinsic to the ontology of the divine image, which is 
constituted as a relation to the Archetype. 22 

One wonders whether Yannaras’s overevaluation of the 
act of intercourse, which he says conveys knowledge of the 

20 G. W. H. Lampe, ed. A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961), s.v. 

21 For a variety of non-Freudian approaches, see C. G. Jung, Psycho¬ 
logical Types , trans. H. G. Baynes (London, 1921); Karen Homey, Neurosis 
and Human Growth: The Struggle toward Self-Realization (New York, 1950); 
and V. E. Frankl, Marts Search for Meaning : An Introduction to Logotherapy 
(Boston, 1962). 

22 See Nellas, pp. 21-42, and J. Roldanus, Le Christ et Vhomme dans la 
thiologie d’Athanase d’Alexandrie (Leiden, 1968), 
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other’s personal distinctiveness in its ultimate fullness (p. 23), 
may be at the root of the gender stereotyping we discussed 
above. Such stereotypes could indeed result if men’s and 
women’s roles in this act are regarded as disclosing their defin¬ 
ing characteristics. The fathers view human existence from a 
broader perspective which extends from creation to the eschaton 
and in which the biological necessity of the reproductive process 
appears as a temporary, not a definitive, feature of humanity. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize that despite its 
difficulties, Yannaras’s book contains insights which should be 
of lasting significance. His problems with gender and sexuality 
can be overcome through a consistent application of his own 
principles of personal freedom and distinctiveness. The limita¬ 
tions of his thought regarding the Trinity and theological 
anthropology can be surpassed within a larger, more balanced 
context supplied by the patristic tradition. 


—Verna Harrison 
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Dimitri Obolensky, Six Byzantine Portraits, Clarendon Press, Ox¬ 
ford, 1988 xii + 228 pp. 

Six Byzantine Portraits is a highly welcome addition to the 
several monumental studies published by Sir Dimitri Obolensky on 
the relations between Byzantium and the Slavic Orthodox world. 
The approach chosen here is novel in the sense that focus is placed 
on six concrete personalities, who are known not only as historical 
figures, but also as writers, so that the book is of direct interest to 
ecclesiastical, institutional and literary historians, as well as to 
theologians. 

The six personalities presented to the reader are St Clement of 
Ohrid (d. 916), who continued and developed the work of the 
Cyrillo-Methodian mission in Bulgarian Macedonia; Theophylact of 
Ohrid (d. after 1125), a Byzantine prelate who ruled the Bulgarians 
after they were conquered by emperor Basil II; Vladimir Monomakh, 
who reigned in Kiev before his death in 1125, a great-grandson of 
St Vladimir and the son of a Byzantine princess, wife of prince 
Vsevolod Yaroslavich; St Sava, die great teacher of the Serbian 
people and the founder of the Serbian church (d. 1236); St Cyprian, 
metropolitan of Kiev and all Russia (1375-1406), who contributed 
more than anybody in his time to strengthen spiritual ties between 
Byzantium and the several political entities which were covered by 
his vast metropolitinate; and finally, St Maximus the Greek (d. ca. 
1550), bom Michael Trivolis, an educated Greek, admirer of Italian 
humanists, Dominican monk, then an Athonite, who spent over three 
decades of his life in Muscovy; was tried and imprisoned for being an 
inadequate translator (since he knew little Slavonic) and for some 
of his unconventional ideas, only to be canonized as a saint after 
his death. 

By looking at the historical portraits drawn by Obolensky of 
these six remarkable men—two Greeks and four Slavs—one discovers 
all the cultural, religious and psychological complexity which was 
involved in medieval Christian mission. Certainly not limited to 
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preaching the Gospel itself, it implied the transmission of a culture, 
which, once transplanted on new soil, was gradually acquiring new 
characteristics. The process of “acculturation” of Byzantine Ortho¬ 
doxy in Slavic lands is thus the main topic of the book. 

With the exception of Vladimir Monomakh, all the “portraits” 
represent personalities with direct personal contacts in Byzantium. 
The inclusion of Vladimir in the series is justified, however, not so 
much by the fact that his mother was probably Greek, but by the 
literary and spiritual quality of his writings, which—while remaining 
typical of Kievan civilization—would have been unthinkable without 
the influence of Byzantine Christian culture in Kievan Rus\ Among 
the other portraits most original and striking are those of Theophy- 
lact and St Sava. 

In the case of Theophylact, Obolensky succeeds in presenting a 
historically balanced picture. A distinguished Byzantine official, ap¬ 
pointed by the emperor to lord over conquered Bulgarians, arch¬ 
bishop Theophylact is most often mentioned by historians for his 
haughty references to his flock as “unclean barbarian slaves who 
smell of sheepskin,” using a [Slavic] language whose sounds are 
offensive to Hellenic ears. In fact, one discovers also that the figure 
of Theophylact is not made up only of haughty snobbishness. He is 
the author of a Life of his holy predecessor St Clement; he stands 
for the interests of Bulgarians against the tyranny of imperial tax 
collection; he defends the autocephaly of Ohrid against the claims 
of the patriarch of Constantinople; he adopts an enlightened attitude 
towards the customs of the Latin church, demanding only that Latins 
drop the Filioque addition to the creed. The author could also have 
mentioned Theophylact’s merits as an authoritative exegete, whose 
extensive biblical commentaries were translated into Slavic (and 
modem Russian) and often used in the following centuries. 

The great figure of St Sava stands out very clearly among the 
“portraits.” At home on Mt Athos, in Constantinople, on Mt Sinai, 
at Jerusalem and at Trnovo, where he died, St Sava, in his main 
achievement, which is the creation of an independent Serbian church, 
shows a remarkable sense of Orthodox universality, as well as prac¬ 
tical realism in his attitude towards the West. 

The chapter on St Cyprian of Kiev can serve as a brilliant 
concluding summary of what has been written in the past decades 
by both Western and Russian historians on the “second” South- 
Slavic, or Byzantine influence in Russia . . . The portrait of St 
Maximus the Greek will be useful particularly for those readers who 
have no access to the abundant literature on that tragic figure— 
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solemnly proclaimed a saint in 1988—written in languages other 
than English. 

My concluding remark about this brilliant book is that it repre¬ 
sents something which “hagiography” should become in our modem 
age: a really historical portraying of men (or women) who under¬ 
stood the Christian Tradition, were able to preserve it as a living 
reality within their own societal conditions, accepted suffering for 
it, and therefore earned the recognition of posterity. Their “images” 
are not lost, but enhanced, when critical historical method is applied 
to the study of their lives, making their message fully understandable 
and therefore so much more admirable. 

—.John Meyendorff 


John Philip Thomas, Private Religious Foundations in the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire , Washington, D.C.: Dumbarton Oaks Press, 1987 
[Study 24], pp. xiv + 308. 

John Philip Thomas’ Private Religious Foundations in The 
Byzantine Empire is an exceptionally fine, well documented and well 
written, monographic presentation of one trend in Byzantine eccle¬ 
siastical life. Its importance rests in the fact that his focus on private 
ecclesiastical property is unique in Byzantine Church historiography. 
This reviewer, in his Church Reform in the Late Byzantine Empire , 
and Father Demetrios Constantelos, in Byzantine Philanthropy and 
Social Welfare have touched upon it incidentally but have never put 
it together the way Thomas has. This is the value of Thomas’ book: 
he has given historians a finely detailed study of a major aspect of 
Byzantine ecclesiastical life. It is precisely the narrow focus, I 
believe, which will bore the casual reader and enthral the specialist 
by his use of documents and the conclusions he draws from them. 

Thomas’ is a complex topic that is rarely, if ever, dealt with 
because of the intricate interplay of ecclesiastical, economic, social, 
legal, and canonical elements. Thomas does it by eliminating certain 
variables, e.g., theological and spiritual considerations, which pro¬ 
duces a more tractable presentation, covering areas such as chapels, 
churches, monasteries, charitable institutions and other ecclesiastical 
agencies. There were, for instance, five categories of monasteries 
which had to be dealt with. 

Ecclesiastical property, because of its sheer quantity and extent, 
if for no other reason, became the envied object of attack, abuse. 
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solemnly proclaimed a saint in 1988—written in languages other 
than English. 

My concluding remark about this brilliant book is that it repre¬ 
sents something which “hagiography” should become in our modem 
age: a really historical portraying of men (or women) who under¬ 
stood the Christian Tradition, were able to preserve it as a living 
reality within their own societal conditions, accepted suffering for 
it, and therefore earned the recognition of posterity. Their “images” 
are not lost, but enhanced, when critical historical method is applied 
to the study of their lives, making their message fully understandable 
and therefore so much more admirable. 

—.John Meyendorff 
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Social Welfare have touched upon it incidentally but have never put 
it together the way Thomas has. This is the value of Thomas’ book: 
he has given historians a finely detailed study of a major aspect of 
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believe, which will bore the casual reader and enthral the specialist 
by his use of documents and the conclusions he draws from them. 

Thomas’ is a complex topic that is rarely, if ever, dealt with 
because of the intricate interplay of ecclesiastical, economic, social, 
legal, and canonical elements. Thomas does it by eliminating certain 
variables, e.g., theological and spiritual considerations, which pro¬ 
duces a more tractable presentation, covering areas such as chapels, 
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Ecclesiastical property, because of its sheer quantity and extent, 
if for no other reason, became the envied object of attack, abuse. 
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misuse, misappropriation, and alienation. Thomas notes off-handedly 
that the Byzantines had no trouble tolerating profit, piety, lay and 
clerical together. Such a distinction was the basis of the charistikia, 
or lay management of ecclesiastical institutions, which developed in 
the eleventh century and was rooted in the distinction between so- 
called “public churches” and “private churches” (p. 167). He points 
out that in privately founded institutions, the clergy, the poor, and 
the owners benefited from the pious donations to those institutions 
(p. 163). One of the main reasons for this, in turn, was the failure 
of lay founders to provide adequately for the perpetuation of the 
institution and the subsequent need to resort to increased land-hold¬ 
ings, as in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and to the granting out 
of properties to lay administrators, in the form of a charistikia, who 
came to control every aspect of their financial and ecclesiastical life, 
including the appointment, promotion, and deposition of clerics and 
monastics. Questions of control and legal alienation were raised in 
the non-canonical legislation of the empire. Justinian’s Novel 120, 
allowing alienation of keimelia for the ransom of prisoners, was at 
the fountainhead of later attempts by Heraclius, Isaac I, Alexius 
I, and others to gain control of some of the wealth of the Church. 
Thomas also reiterates the old theme that iconoclasm had a great 
deal to do with getting control of the extensive holdings of monastic 
properties (pp. 118, 130). 

What Thomas paints for us is a picture of a Church whose 
institutions were completely controlled by lay power, both petty and 
great. It was not merely imperial control that was a danger to the 
life of the church, but wholesale lay control for profit, with the 
added horror, distinguishing it from the west, of hereditary trans¬ 
mission of proprietary rights in the case of control by a married 
clergy. 

Two possible conclusions of interest to the Orthodox Church 
historian might be drawn. (1) Perhaps the “schism” of 1054 was 
not the misunderstanding we have been led to believe, but rather was 
based on a realistic interpretation of the Eastern Church largely 
dominated and exploited by laymen; and (2) perhaps the popular 
ecclesiastical notion that we Orthodox had no tradition of “private 
services,” especially eucharistic ones, does not have the historical 
foundation we would like to believe. On the contrary, Thomas 
demonstrates quite clearly that the history of the Church of Con¬ 
stantinople cannot be identified with the history of the Orthodox 
Church. 

Thomas documents patriarchal, episcopal, and ecclesiastical 
efforts to gain control of the church by churchmen themselves, and 
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a good deal of church history can and must be read as a struggle of 
the Church for its own freedom, not so much from lay influence as 
from lay control and abuse. Thomas ably points out that there were 
patriarchs, emperors and other officials who tried to put an end to 
or at least control the profiteering from ecclesiastical institutions. 

The weakest element, and the one with which I am at the same 
time most sympathetic, is Thomas’ treatment of reform. The term 
“reform” is not defined by the author, and when it is used, it is ex¬ 
clusively in terms of individuals, but not as movements. He does 
include what appear to be monographic studies on random “re¬ 
formers” such as the 11th century John IV (V?) Oxites of Antioch 
and his efforts to end the charistikia , and Leo of Chalcedon’s efforts 
to declare the appropriation of ecclesiastical keimelia for the raising 
of troops to be iconoclasm. They are fascinating studies, but they 
make small contribution to the theological and sociological definition 
of “reform” within the Byzantine context and especially within the 
Church. The objective of these individuals in terms of reform was 
not a generalized renewal of spiritual life as it tended to be in the 
West, but was aimed at getting ecclesiastical institutions into the 
hands of ecclesiastical officials or even the emperor. 

It is unfortunate that the author ignores Athanasios of Constan¬ 
tinople’s (1289-1293, 1303-1309) tireless efforts to free ecclesias¬ 
tical institutions, monasteries, churches, hospitals, and their secular 
holdings, from the control and exploitation of lay government and 
private agents. He was perhaps the most systemic and systematic 
reformer of the Byzantine Church. Thomas does, however, make 
mention in his bibliography of the reviewer’s work on Church 
Reform in the Later Byzantine Empire , which deals extensively with 
Athanasios. Most notably absent from an otherwise brilliant study, 
is any sort of unifying conclusion. The book just stops. 

Thomas has managed to take the ordinary and disjointed and 
turn it into a unified picture of the Byzantine Church as an institu¬ 
tion toyed with by different factions, all seeking profit and some 
occasionally seeking piety. He has done a superb job of putting 
together materials, information, and sources which church historians 
have either taken for granted, refused to see in any but an ecclesio- 
logical context, or never bother to put together into a large whole. 
Thomas has put his diverse materials and sources together into a 
meaningful whole and has painted a dynamic picture of a church that 
was not the monolith it was thought to have been. His work is an 
eye-opening reference point for future research in ecclesiastical and 
social reform. 


—John L. Boojamra 
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Constantine Cavarnos, 'EXXdc; ml a Op0o5o^(a ( Greece and 
Orthodoxy) . Second Edition. Much Enlarged. Athens: Orthodox 
Press Editions, 1987. Pp. 191. Illustrated. Paperbound. 

The Life and Martyrdom of Saint Anastasia and Those Who Were 
Martyred with Her . Translated from the Greek by Holy 
Transfiguration Monastery, Seattle, Washington: St Nectarios 
Press, 1987. Pp. 30. Illustrated. Paper. $3.00. 

The first edition of Greece and Orthodoxy appeared in 1967 
and has long since been out of print. The new edition includes the 
fifteen chapters of the original revised, plus seven more, and many 
photographs of churches, icons, saints, etc. The new chapters 
embrace (1) “The Modem Greek Spirit and Christianity accord¬ 
ing to Kontoglou”; (2) “The Spiritual Universe according to 
Kontoglou”; (3) “Kontoglou concerning God”; (4)“Kontoglou 
concerning Angels”; (5) “Kontoglou concerning the Soul”; (6) 
Byzantine Architecture and Iconography”; and (7) “The Museum 
of Theophilos.” It would seem obvious and natural from this listing 
that Cavarnos would dedicate this compact but full volume to his 
friend and teacher, the great iconographer, author, and thinker 
Fotis Kontoglou (1895-1965). Ten of the essays are concerned 
with this remarkably staunch defender of traditional Orthodoxy, 
who was a prolific and influential writer, and more than any other 
single figure in our time was responsible for the renascence of 
Byzantine art as a viable and appropriate form of religious ex¬ 
pression in contemporary Greece. Professor Cavarnos had known 
Kontoglou personally, has read and studied his written and artistic 
works intensively, and has spent a good deal of time interpreting 
and evaluating them for a wider audience. As a layman, honored 
by Greek and Russian Orthodox alike, even by Roman Catholics, 
Kontoglou dedicated his life to the Church of Greece and to the 
restoration of Byzantine art to an active and creative role in the 
life of the Orthodox Church. The essays and talks printed in 
Dr. Cavarnos’s collection demonstrate, in one way or another, the 
influence of an artist who in his own life and work reflected the 
spirit of Byzantine Orthodoxy. 

Dr. Cavarnos’s essays range in time span from 1948 to 1984 
and are directed principally toward a Greek audience. Many were 
written in Greek journals, magazines, and newspapers, with a few 
translated from works originally composed in English by the author 
and published in the United States. “The Murals of Panselinos” and 
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“El Greco and Byzantine Art” can also be found in Cavarnos’s book 
Byzantine Thought and Art . The five earlier essays on Kontoglou 
give a brief conspectus of Kontoglou and his work and are con¬ 
cerned with “Kontoglou and Modern Greek Civilization”; “Kontoglou 
and Byzantine Art”; “Kontoglou and Contemporary Times”; “Fotis 
Kontoglou the Confessor”; and “Life and Works of Fotis Kontoglou.” 
The essays that were of particular interest to Kontoglou were 
“Orthodoxy and Tradition”; “Byzantine Church Music”; “El Greco 
and Byzantine Art”; and “The Way to Spiritual Knowledge.” Of 
limited interest perhaps are the essays on “The Byzantine Museum”; 
“Byzantine Churches of Greece”; the review of Peter Hammond's 
The Waters of Marah; “Theophilos and Byzantine Art”; and “The 
Newly Manifested Saints of Thermi of Lesvos.” The short article 
on “The Holy Mountain,” however, deserves general circulation 
since it gives a simple, precise, and vivid picture of the religious 
function of Mount Athos. 

Throughout this marvellous collection the simplicity, clarity, 
and power of Byzantine art, music, theology, and religious practice 
are forcefully presented. The secularism of the modern world and 
the faithlessness of modern man are pointed out and condemned. 
Though Cavarnos and Kontoglou may seem strange to some modern 
persons, they are spiritual men, children of Byzantine Orthodox 
Christianity, who earnestly believe in the preservation of the Byz¬ 
antine Orthodox tradition, untainted by Western secularism and 
materialism, and in Orthodoxy’s creative and recreative powers in 
the modern world. It is probably fair to say that the title Greece 
and Orthodoxy suggests a unity to the volume that it really does 
have in that it gives the reader a holistic picture of various aspects 
of contemporary Greek Orthodoxy in modern Greece, at least until 
very recently. 

Dr. Cavarnos himself has emphasized that “There is need of 
Christian faith, of a Christian ethos, of a Christian life. Faith and 
a life which is in accordance with faith cleanse the soul and it 
sees the truth. Internal cleansing is a prerequisite for the apprehen¬ 
sion of spiritual truth and for the vision of God” (p. 185). All of 
his publications aim at this goal. 

The Life and Martyrdom of Saint Anastasia and Those Who 
Were with Her recalls for us the life and martyrdom of a woman 
of Rome under the Emperor Diocletian who was one of the most 
popular saints of the early Byzantine Empire in East and West. 
Written in the ninth century by Theodore Crithimus, the text has 
been drawn from Francois Halkin’s “L6gendes Grecques de Martyres 
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Romaines” in Subsidia Hagiographica 55 (Brussels: Societ6 des 
Bollandistes, 1973). The traditional date of St Anastasia’s com¬ 
memoration in the Byzantine Church is December 22nd, while 
Rome celebrates her memory on December 25th. Known as Anas¬ 
tasia, the Deliverer from Potions, Anastasia has often been con¬ 
fused with two others of the same name who were in or from 
Rome and were martyred about the last half of the third century and 
the beginning of the fourth. Our St Anastasia, whose feast day is 
December 22nd, suffered martyrdom between 290 and 304 in 
Sirmium of Pannonia. Her relics were brought to Constantinople, 
where they were credited with many miracles. It is with this “hand¬ 
maid of Qirist” Anastasia that this hagiography is concerned. The 
translation is clear and to the point and underlines the saint’s com¬ 
mitment to “life eternal, since it is in behalf of eternal truth,” for 
as she herself emphasizes, “We who serve God have an eternal 
city not crafted by human hands, and to this City I hasten, though 
I be unworthy” (p. 16). Her life makes clear by her death what 
Christian worthiness ultimately means. 

— John E. Rexine 


Vigen Guroian. Incarnate Love: Essays in Orthodox Ethics. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1987. xii + 212 
pp. $24.95 hb. 

There are now three basic resources in the English language 
for the neglected discipline of Orthodox moral theology. With this 
new collection of essays, Dr Vigen Guroian takes his place alongside 
Fr Stanley Harakas, whose Toward Transfigured Life has become a 
veritable textbook in Orthodox seminaries, and Christos Yannaras, 
author of the recently translated Freedom of Morality. 

An Associate Professor of Theology at Loyola College in Balti¬ 
more and a lecturer at St Nersess Seminary (whose students receive 
their degrees at SVS), Guroian brings an unusual intellectual admix¬ 
ture to the study of moral theology, or ethics, as he would prefer to 
label the discipline. He owns a duty to construct a social ethic that 
is at once faithful to Orthodox Tradition and applicable to the unique 
historical situation of Orthodox communities in North America. He 
retains from his early academic career a serious intellectual interest 
in Western political philosophy. And his belonging to the Armenian 
Apostolic Church, a “non-Chalcedonian” stream of Eastern Orthodox 
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Constantine Cavarnos, 'EXXdc; ml a Op0o5o^(a ( Greece and 
Orthodoxy) . Second Edition. Much Enlarged. Athens: Orthodox 
Press Editions, 1987. Pp. 191. Illustrated. Paperbound. 

The Life and Martyrdom of Saint Anastasia and Those Who Were 
Martyred with Her . Translated from the Greek by Holy 
Transfiguration Monastery, Seattle, Washington: St Nectarios 
Press, 1987. Pp. 30. Illustrated. Paper. $3.00. 

The first edition of Greece and Orthodoxy appeared in 1967 
and has long since been out of print. The new edition includes the 
fifteen chapters of the original revised, plus seven more, and many 
photographs of churches, icons, saints, etc. The new chapters 
embrace (1) “The Modem Greek Spirit and Christianity accord¬ 
ing to Kontoglou”; (2) “The Spiritual Universe according to 
Kontoglou”; (3) “Kontoglou concerning God”; (4)“Kontoglou 
concerning Angels”; (5) “Kontoglou concerning the Soul”; (6) 
Byzantine Architecture and Iconography”; and (7) “The Museum 
of Theophilos.” It would seem obvious and natural from this listing 
that Cavarnos would dedicate this compact but full volume to his 
friend and teacher, the great iconographer, author, and thinker 
Fotis Kontoglou (1895-1965). Ten of the essays are concerned 
with this remarkably staunch defender of traditional Orthodoxy, 
who was a prolific and influential writer, and more than any other 
single figure in our time was responsible for the renascence of 
Byzantine art as a viable and appropriate form of religious ex¬ 
pression in contemporary Greece. Professor Cavarnos had known 
Kontoglou personally, has read and studied his written and artistic 
works intensively, and has spent a good deal of time interpreting 
and evaluating them for a wider audience. As a layman, honored 
by Greek and Russian Orthodox alike, even by Roman Catholics, 
Kontoglou dedicated his life to the Church of Greece and to the 
restoration of Byzantine art to an active and creative role in the 
life of the Orthodox Church. The essays and talks printed in 
Dr. Cavarnos’s collection demonstrate, in one way or another, the 
influence of an artist who in his own life and work reflected the 
spirit of Byzantine Orthodoxy. 

Dr. Cavarnos’s essays range in time span from 1948 to 1984 
and are directed principally toward a Greek audience. Many were 
written in Greek journals, magazines, and newspapers, with a few 
translated from works originally composed in English by the author 
and published in the United States. “The Murals of Panselinos” and 
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“El Greco and Byzantine Art” can also be found in Cavarnos’s book 
Byzantine Thought and Art . The five earlier essays on Kontoglou 
give a brief conspectus of Kontoglou and his work and are con¬ 
cerned with “Kontoglou and Modern Greek Civilization”; “Kontoglou 
and Byzantine Art”; “Kontoglou and Contemporary Times”; “Fotis 
Kontoglou the Confessor”; and “Life and Works of Fotis Kontoglou.” 
The essays that were of particular interest to Kontoglou were 
“Orthodoxy and Tradition”; “Byzantine Church Music”; “El Greco 
and Byzantine Art”; and “The Way to Spiritual Knowledge.” Of 
limited interest perhaps are the essays on “The Byzantine Museum”; 
“Byzantine Churches of Greece”; the review of Peter Hammond's 
The Waters of Marah; “Theophilos and Byzantine Art”; and “The 
Newly Manifested Saints of Thermi of Lesvos.” The short article 
on “The Holy Mountain,” however, deserves general circulation 
since it gives a simple, precise, and vivid picture of the religious 
function of Mount Athos. 

Throughout this marvellous collection the simplicity, clarity, 
and power of Byzantine art, music, theology, and religious practice 
are forcefully presented. The secularism of the modern world and 
the faithlessness of modern man are pointed out and condemned. 
Though Cavarnos and Kontoglou may seem strange to some modern 
persons, they are spiritual men, children of Byzantine Orthodox 
Christianity, who earnestly believe in the preservation of the Byz¬ 
antine Orthodox tradition, untainted by Western secularism and 
materialism, and in Orthodoxy’s creative and recreative powers in 
the modern world. It is probably fair to say that the title Greece 
and Orthodoxy suggests a unity to the volume that it really does 
have in that it gives the reader a holistic picture of various aspects 
of contemporary Greek Orthodoxy in modern Greece, at least until 
very recently. 

Dr. Cavarnos himself has emphasized that “There is need of 
Christian faith, of a Christian ethos, of a Christian life. Faith and 
a life which is in accordance with faith cleanse the soul and it 
sees the truth. Internal cleansing is a prerequisite for the apprehen¬ 
sion of spiritual truth and for the vision of God” (p. 185). All of 
his publications aim at this goal. 

The Life and Martyrdom of Saint Anastasia and Those Who 
Were with Her recalls for us the life and martyrdom of a woman 
of Rome under the Emperor Diocletian who was one of the most 
popular saints of the early Byzantine Empire in East and West. 
Written in the ninth century by Theodore Crithimus, the text has 
been drawn from Francois Halkin’s “L6gendes Grecques de Martyres 
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Romaines” in Subsidia Hagiographica 55 (Brussels: Societ6 des 
Bollandistes, 1973). The traditional date of St Anastasia’s com¬ 
memoration in the Byzantine Church is December 22nd, while 
Rome celebrates her memory on December 25th. Known as Anas¬ 
tasia, the Deliverer from Potions, Anastasia has often been con¬ 
fused with two others of the same name who were in or from 
Rome and were martyred about the last half of the third century and 
the beginning of the fourth. Our St Anastasia, whose feast day is 
December 22nd, suffered martyrdom between 290 and 304 in 
Sirmium of Pannonia. Her relics were brought to Constantinople, 
where they were credited with many miracles. It is with this “hand¬ 
maid of Qirist” Anastasia that this hagiography is concerned. The 
translation is clear and to the point and underlines the saint’s com¬ 
mitment to “life eternal, since it is in behalf of eternal truth,” for 
as she herself emphasizes, “We who serve God have an eternal 
city not crafted by human hands, and to this City I hasten, though 
I be unworthy” (p. 16). Her life makes clear by her death what 
Christian worthiness ultimately means. 

— John E. Rexine 


Vigen Guroian. Incarnate Love: Essays in Orthodox Ethics. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1987. xii + 212 
pp. $24.95 hb. 

There are now three basic resources in the English language 
for the neglected discipline of Orthodox moral theology. With this 
new collection of essays, Dr Vigen Guroian takes his place alongside 
Fr Stanley Harakas, whose Toward Transfigured Life has become a 
veritable textbook in Orthodox seminaries, and Christos Yannaras, 
author of the recently translated Freedom of Morality. 

An Associate Professor of Theology at Loyola College in Balti¬ 
more and a lecturer at St Nersess Seminary (whose students receive 
their degrees at SVS), Guroian brings an unusual intellectual admix¬ 
ture to the study of moral theology, or ethics, as he would prefer to 
label the discipline. He owns a duty to construct a social ethic that 
is at once faithful to Orthodox Tradition and applicable to the unique 
historical situation of Orthodox communities in North America. He 
retains from his early academic career a serious intellectual interest 
in Western political philosophy. And his belonging to the Armenian 
Apostolic Church, a “non-Chalcedonian” stream of Eastern Orthodox 
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Romaines” in Subsidia Hagiographica 55 (Brussels: Societ6 des 
Bollandistes, 1973). The traditional date of St Anastasia’s com¬ 
memoration in the Byzantine Church is December 22nd, while 
Rome celebrates her memory on December 25th. Known as Anas¬ 
tasia, the Deliverer from Potions, Anastasia has often been con¬ 
fused with two others of the same name who were in or from 
Rome and were martyred about the last half of the third century and 
the beginning of the fourth. Our St Anastasia, whose feast day is 
December 22nd, suffered martyrdom between 290 and 304 in 
Sirmium of Pannonia. Her relics were brought to Constantinople, 
where they were credited with many miracles. It is with this “hand¬ 
maid of Qirist” Anastasia that this hagiography is concerned. The 
translation is clear and to the point and underlines the saint’s com¬ 
mitment to “life eternal, since it is in behalf of eternal truth,” for 
as she herself emphasizes, “We who serve God have an eternal 
city not crafted by human hands, and to this City I hasten, though 
I be unworthy” (p. 16). Her life makes clear by her death what 
Christian worthiness ultimately means. 

— John E. Rexine 


Vigen Guroian. Incarnate Love: Essays in Orthodox Ethics. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1987. xii + 212 
pp. $24.95 hb. 

There are now three basic resources in the English language 
for the neglected discipline of Orthodox moral theology. With this 
new collection of essays, Dr Vigen Guroian takes his place alongside 
Fr Stanley Harakas, whose Toward Transfigured Life has become a 
veritable textbook in Orthodox seminaries, and Christos Yannaras, 
author of the recently translated Freedom of Morality. 

An Associate Professor of Theology at Loyola College in Balti¬ 
more and a lecturer at St Nersess Seminary (whose students receive 
their degrees at SVS), Guroian brings an unusual intellectual admix¬ 
ture to the study of moral theology, or ethics, as he would prefer to 
label the discipline. He owns a duty to construct a social ethic that 
is at once faithful to Orthodox Tradition and applicable to the unique 
historical situation of Orthodox communities in North America. He 
retains from his early academic career a serious intellectual interest 
in Western political philosophy. And his belonging to the Armenian 
Apostolic Church, a “non-Chalcedonian” stream of Eastern Orthodox 
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Christianity, still enables him to reflect the spirit of Orthodoxy, 
especially vis-a-vis the Western Christian communions. 

Guroian’s social ethical focus in the present collection of mostly 
previously published essays is multi-faceted. It includes the formula¬ 
tion of a fundamental theological framework for social ethics (chap¬ 
ters 1 and 2), creative insights into an ethic of worship and an 
ethic of marriage and family life (chapters 3 and 4), and pioneering 
attempts to meet the challenge of devising a social ethic for the still 
predominantly immigrant, ethnic Orthodox communities in the North 
American “diaspora” (chapters 5, 6, and 7). 

But the thread that ties all of this together in one impressive 
volume, and the leitmotif of Guroian’s work as an Orthodox social 
ethicist, is what I would label his “communalist” approach to moral 
tradition. Guroian assigns an unusually high value to community— 
the Kingdom of God in process in this aeon—as the foundation for 
Orthodox social ethics and for a coherent public moral witness. 
This exaltation of Orthodox communal existence is inextricably 
wedded, whether causally or reflectively, to a demonstrable animus 
against the “instrumentalist ethic of effectiveness” to which churches 
often succumb (p. 131). He castigates social utility and political 
impact as temptations for the Orthodox, disdaining these false values 
as imports from modern Western thinking and corrosive of an 
authentic common attempt to manifest Kingdom living for its own 
sake. “The Church,” Guroian insists, “is not in the world as one 
additional God-blessed voluntary or welfare agency or advocacy 
group in service of the world’s agendas for progress or prosperity” 
(pp. 68-69). 

Maintaining this cautionary tone throughout the book, Guroian 
warns the Orthodox to beware at once of the Scylla of “accommoda- 
tionist seduction” by the mythical and misleading “common faith” 
of America and of the Charybdis of “retreat into a sectarian spiritual¬ 
ism and a variety of ethnocentric mystiques” (pp. 125, 129). What 
the Orthodox Church offers, and what these two tendencies distort 
out of existence, is its historic identity as “a sacramental organism” 
(p. 123). Guroian contends that “the Church must never forget, as 
it did in Byzantium and imperial Russia, that it is a community of 
faith whose very character sets it apart from the world and its 
passing powers, principalities, and ideologies.” The Church is “that 
community which is the presence of the Kingdom in its midst” (p. 
126). He regards the beatitudes from the Sermon on the Mount, for 
example, as “traits of character” and reminders of who we must be 
“in order to make the Kingdom present” (p. 45). 

This view of virtuous character and distinctive presence is 
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hardly unique. Guroian himself acknowledges his indebtedness to 
the Methodist theologian, Stanley Hauerwas, whose own rediscovery 
of an aretaic “community of character” has freed the Christian 
community to be itself, “to become a polity that has the character 
necessary to survive as a truthful society,” to be a witness to society 
through its distinctive virtuous integrity. 1 But Guroian does impress 
a peculiar Orthodox stamp on the value of community for social 
ethics and for moral witnessing by standing squarely within the 
living Orthodox Tradition. In the North American diaspora, he 
contends, the Orthodox community must turn to “the fundamentals 
of ecclesiology” for inspiration. There it will discover “a churchly 
ethic of presence which concentrates the energies of the faithful in 
the activity of making the Church itself a fitting bride of Christ 
and icon of perfection for the world” (p. 131). To put it more 
concisely, the Church “offers its social ethic as an expression of its 
own inner being” (p. 73). Notwithstanding the appearances of abso¬ 
lute separation from the world and preoccupation with the com¬ 
munal self, such a striving for spiritual and moral perfection requires 
“the creation of new incarnations of Christian philanthropic z” in the 
spirit of St Basil the Great, whose hospitals and hospices were heroic 
in scope (p. 131). Instead of reforming society, the Church ought 
to “inform” society through its presence as a distinctive worshipping, 
sacrificing, and loving community. 

This extraordinary collection of essays, however, suffers some¬ 
what from several idiosyncrasies. First, Guroian exhibits a penchant 
for attacking the Constantinian era of the Church, particularly the 
church-state symbiosis developed in Byzantium. But this antipathy 
toward the Byzantine Empire may be attributed, I surmise, to 
Guroian’s personal roots in the Armenian Church, where there has 
been some historical hostility to things Byzantine. Second, Guroian 
appears too preoccupied, for an Orthodox social ethicist, with ecu¬ 
menical dialogue; he is far more sensitive toward the receptiveness 
of Orthodox social ethical reflection by Roman Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant scholars than he is concerned about the effects of that reflection 
on the society at large. This leads directly to the third minor flaw. 
As a moral theologian who specializes in issues of public policy, I 
am particularly disheartened by Guroian’s disinterest in die rele¬ 
vance of Orthodox social ethics to the public policymaking process 
in America, or anywhere for that matter. It is one thing to eschew 
any attempts by the Orthodox Church to “assume its place beside 

Stanley Hauerwas, A Community of Character : Toward a Constructive 
Christian Social Ethic (Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1981), p. 3. 
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the other mainline churches in America as contributor to and custo¬ 
dian of a common American faith and identity” (p. 147). But it is 
quite another matter to retreat within the comfortable, more familiar, 
delimited confines of an Orthodox “community” virtually detached 
from the vicissitudes of the political, social, and economic life of 
the nation. 

Perhaps in a subsequent work Guroian will clarify how his 
own “communalism” can avoid the pitfalls of the sectarianism 
about which he adroitly warns the Orthodox in America. If the 
present volume, however, is any indication, there can be no doubt 
that Guroian will meet this challenge successfully. He has, with 
the essays gathered in Incarnate Love, already left an indelible 
mark on his chosen discipline of Orthodox social ethics. 

— Fr Alexander F. C . Webster 


Edward Kilmartin, S.J., Christian Liturgy: /. Theology, Kansas 

City: Sheed & Ward, 1988, Pp. 405, $26.95. 

This book, while devoted to liturgy—or better a liturgical per¬ 
spective on God’s revelation—is best seen as a systematic theology. 
As is essential for those who see the liturgy as an extension of the 
Apostolic Tradition, the author finds it necessary to ground his con¬ 
siderations in the doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarnation, and in 
a carefully worked theology and survey of the history of the Church’s 
development. 

While the author is a Roman Catholic and therefore particularly 
concerned with overcoming the limitations of the scholastic tradition 
and clarifying the developments leading up to and informing the 
Second Vatican Council and the subsequent debates, his patristic 
expertise is a key element in informing his method. Indeed, it is 
the return to the Fathers of the ancient and undivided Church which 
he sees as the key to overcoming the limitations of scholasticism 
and to opening up the use of the human sciences as well. 

His treatment of the Trinity is informed by the long tradition 
of difference on the question of procession, and he takes full account 
of the ecumenical progress in that area. Throughout he provides an 
Eastern corrective to onesided Western emphases. While dealing 
primarily with Western concerns in the Roman Catholic tradition, 
he exhibits considerable ecumenical openness. However, his treat- 
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the other mainline churches in America as contributor to and custo¬ 
dian of a common American faith and identity” (p. 147). But it is 
quite another matter to retreat within the comfortable, more familiar, 
delimited confines of an Orthodox “community” virtually detached 
from the vicissitudes of the political, social, and economic life of 
the nation. 

Perhaps in a subsequent work Guroian will clarify how his 
own “communalism” can avoid the pitfalls of the sectarianism 
about which he adroitly warns the Orthodox in America. If the 
present volume, however, is any indication, there can be no doubt 
that Guroian will meet this challenge successfully. He has, with 
the essays gathered in Incarnate Love, already left an indelible 
mark on his chosen discipline of Orthodox social ethics. 

— Fr Alexander F. C . Webster 


Edward Kilmartin, S.J., Christian Liturgy: /. Theology, Kansas 

City: Sheed & Ward, 1988, Pp. 405, $26.95. 

This book, while devoted to liturgy—or better a liturgical per¬ 
spective on God’s revelation—is best seen as a systematic theology. 
As is essential for those who see the liturgy as an extension of the 
Apostolic Tradition, the author finds it necessary to ground his con¬ 
siderations in the doctrine of the Trinity and the Incarnation, and in 
a carefully worked theology and survey of the history of the Church’s 
development. 

While the author is a Roman Catholic and therefore particularly 
concerned with overcoming the limitations of the scholastic tradition 
and clarifying the developments leading up to and informing the 
Second Vatican Council and the subsequent debates, his patristic 
expertise is a key element in informing his method. Indeed, it is 
the return to the Fathers of the ancient and undivided Church which 
he sees as the key to overcoming the limitations of scholasticism 
and to opening up the use of the human sciences as well. 

His treatment of the Trinity is informed by the long tradition 
of difference on the question of procession, and he takes full account 
of the ecumenical progress in that area. Throughout he provides an 
Eastern corrective to onesided Western emphases. While dealing 
primarily with Western concerns in the Roman Catholic tradition, 
he exhibits considerable ecumenical openness. However, his treat- 
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ment of the insights and debates of the Reformation is somewhat 
undifferentiated and uninformed by the most recent ecumenical 
explorations. 

The book is divided into four parts: method and anthropology, 
history of salvation and liturgy, the mystery of Christian worship, 
and principles and perspectives on the sacraments. While some di¬ 
gressions on his particular concerns make elements of the text un¬ 
even, the overview of the Vatican II debates and the theological 
matrix from which the West can view the sacramental life are very 
useful. Further volumes, one hopes, will deal with more specific 
approaches to the history, theology and pastoral implications of 
particular sacraments, the ritual life of the Church and the spirituality 
of sacramental Christian living. This systematic basis has significant 
implications for all of these areas, and the application is easily made 
by the reader familiar with the current situation of Catholic theology 
and practice. 

The Incamational reality of the Church in history and its cele¬ 
bration in liturgy is at the core of this project. The ability of the 
author to touch on a wider range of historical sources, contemporary 
debates and approaches to the human sciences makes it an invaluable 
summary work. 

—.Jeffrey Gros, FSC 


Frederick C. Copleston, S.J., Russian Religious Philosophy- 
Selected Aspects . Tunbridge Wells, Kent, England/Notre Dame, 
Indiana: Search Press/University of Notre Dame Press, 1988, 
xii + 158 pp. 

The present volume represents the author’s continuing study of 
the Russian philosophical scene, specifically drawing attention to its 
religious aspects, both in their historical development and in their 
prospects for reviving contemporary Russian intellectual life in the 
age of glasnost \ Father Copleston’s well-received, previous study, 
Philosophy in Russia (see SVTQ, 30 (1986): 357-59), was a 
panoramic presentation. He now tries to highlight the chief religious 
motifs of Russian philosophical thought, thus expanding upon the 
treatment afforded these in his earlier work. 

In particular, the author elaborates upon the philosophy of 
history and its religious moment in the thought of such thinkers as 
Solovyev, Berdyaev, and Karsavin, the concept of Godmanhood as 
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ment of the insights and debates of the Reformation is somewhat 
undifferentiated and uninformed by the most recent ecumenical 
explorations. 

The book is divided into four parts: method and anthropology, 
history of salvation and liturgy, the mystery of Christian worship, 
and principles and perspectives on the sacraments. While some di¬ 
gressions on his particular concerns make elements of the text un¬ 
even, the overview of the Vatican II debates and the theological 
matrix from which the West can view the sacramental life are very 
useful. Further volumes, one hopes, will deal with more specific 
approaches to the history, theology and pastoral implications of 
particular sacraments, the ritual life of the Church and the spirituality 
of sacramental Christian living. This systematic basis has significant 
implications for all of these areas, and the application is easily made 
by the reader familiar with the current situation of Catholic theology 
and practice. 

The Incamational reality of the Church in history and its cele¬ 
bration in liturgy is at the core of this project. The ability of the 
author to touch on a wider range of historical sources, contemporary 
debates and approaches to the human sciences makes it an invaluable 
summary work. 

—.Jeffrey Gros, FSC 
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found in Solovyev, Frank, and Berdyaev, the theme of Sophia and 
Sophiology as treated in Solovyev, Florensky, and Bulgakov, and 
finally the debate over the character itself of religious philosophy 
as elaborated by the “anti-rationalist” Leon Shestov. At all times, 
the author presents faithful syntheses of the various points of view 
at stake and then offers his own perspectives in critical analysis of 
these same. He is particularly fair in trying to clarify the various 
meanings of “Sophia” in Solovyev and his intellectual heirs, pointing 
out the pluriform and, at times, inconsistent usages of the term. 
As for himself, Father Copleston would not hold, contrary to Bul¬ 
gakov in particular, Sophiology to be a necessary element in any 
elaboration of the doctrine of Godmanhood. 

A final chapter in the book examines the question whether the 
ideas of Solovyev and his spiritual heirs are truly alive today and 
in Soviet Russia in particular. Since the death of Bulgakov ( + 1944) 
and Frank ( + 1950), there have not been expanded, original works 
in the Solovyevean tradition. Is this line of thought, then, just a 
period piece? Father Copleston suggests how the principal motifs of 
Russian religious philosophy of a bygone era could, indeed, be rein¬ 
tegrated into fresh visions of society and the world now that the 
Marxist world view has become hackneyed and tiresome to Soviet 
ears. Though cautioning against any use of philosophy that would 
reduce it to little more than religious apologetics, he does hold out, 
given the right circumstances, the possibility of worthy successors 
to Solovyev and his spiritual heirs coming forth again in Soviet 
Russia. 

—Robert Slesinski 


Bishop Chrysostomos of Oreoi, Repentance . Preface by Gregory 
Telepneff. Themes in Orthodox Patristic Psychology vol. 3. Etna, 
CA: Center for Traditionalist Orthodox Studies, 1986. 50 pp. 
$5.00 pap. 

This small volume undertakes briefly to set forth the Orthodox 
understanding of repentance as it is found in the desert Fathers and 
later Fathers of the Church. It is not an exercise in modern psychol¬ 
ogy, and persons interested in psychology may well be disappointed. 
However, persons interested primarily in repentance and in deepen¬ 
ing their understanding of things spiritual will find this a useful and 
illuminating book. 
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As Telepneff points out in his preface, Bishop Chrysostomos’s 
approach to his subject is wholly practical and avoids the theoretical 
and speculative attitude which makes so many works interesting, but 
less useful to the average reader. That is not to say that the work 
is simplistic. Far from it. Like the two previous volumes in this 
series, on humility and obedience, Bishop Chrysostomos gives to the 
attentive reader, and especially to the reader interested in Patristic 
literature, “paradigms for our modern research into the Fathers” 
(p. 11), a way of looking at the Fathers and reading them that is 
based on the Fathers themselves rather than on an academic and 
critical attitude wholly foreign to them. 

In his review (published elsewhere) of the second English 
volume of the Philokalia, Bishop Chrysostomos pointed out the need 
for a clear understanding of the terms in the Patristic vocabulary. 
In this series, he has provided for some of that need. As a distillation 
of Patristic thought on one idea, in this case repentance, an avenue 
to all of Patristic teaching is opened up, and the mind of the Fathers 
—so elusive and yet so essential—is made a little clearer. 

His Grace’s discussion of repentance falls into three parts. In 
the Introduction, he takes care to distinguish the Orthodox notion 
of repentance from what is commonly understood by the term. The 
common understanding, formed primarily by fundamentalism as 
‘accepting Jesus as your personal Lord and Savior,’ only captures 
one aspect of repentance, an aspect which is not the pinnacle of 
spiritual life it is professed to be. Bishop Chrysostomos points out 
rather that repentance is a return “to man’s proper nature” (p. 27) 
which, being much more than the initial moment of repentance, 
develops into the repentant way of life, the life ordered towards God 
with deification as its end. The first and second chapters provide a 
detailed examination of initial repentance and the repentant way of 
life respectively, and both chapters are replete with quotations from 
and references to the Fathers to illustrate the points being made. 

Unlike the two previous volumes in this series, this one did not 
conclude with an anthology of quotations, passages, and examples 
taken from the lives and the writings of the Fathers. In this, the 
present reviewer was a little disappointed. The anthology of quota¬ 
tions is beneficial, not as cheap ‘proof-texts’ to establish or to justify 
the point being made, but as illustrations of what has been explained. 
Read at the end of the text, the quotations can be read in light of 
the text, and thereby one can gain a new or deeper understanding 
of them. Perhaps His Grace felt that the references to the Fathers 
embodied in the text itself were sufficient for his purposes. However, 
even granting the breadth of the subject of repentance and the 
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voluminous Patristic literature on it, a few collected extracts from 
the Fathers might have been a helpful addition. 

The fourth and final volume in this series will consider love. 
Bishop Chrysostomos in this third volume (pp. 22-23) explains 
that the reason the series covers humility, obedience, repentance and 
love is that “the transformation of the mind that presupposes and 
results from the overall spiritual renewal sought by the desert 
Fathers is tied to these [four] elements.” Given His Grace’s manifest 
ability to understand and present these themes in Orthodox Patristic 
psychology, the publication of the fourth volume is something to be 
ardently awaited. 

—Michael Butler 
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